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A LONG-NECKED DABBLING 
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CLUBS and CONSERVATION 


ITH OUTDOORSMEN and motorists 
W getting more and more pres- 
sure about littering, the Sierra Club 
of the West has advocated what 
many will consider drastic disposal 
measures. 

The club, which has long stood for 
an unchanged wilderness in the 
mountains, has suggested that bury- 
ing isn’t good enough for cans, bot- 
tles and other unburnable containers 
if you’re hiking in high country. 

No, say the Sierra Club folks, if 
you can carry it in you can carry 
it out. After the containers are 
empty, put ’em back in your pack 
or kyack and bring ’em out with 
you. Trash pits, they say, are an in- 
vitation to land erosion and disfigure 
the landscape. 


Two-Boat Families 

Plans for the Chicago National 
Boat Show next March are stressing 
the growing tendency of outdoor 
people to buy boats for specialized 
use. An increased number of fam- 
ilies, say the Outboard Boating Club 
of America publicists, are using one 
boat for skiing and family cruising 
and a second for hunting and fishing. 
The coming boat show is making spe- 
cial effort to show how boating can 
be coupled to other outdoor activi- 
ties. And one wag suggests that the 
boat is not satisfied with crowding 
the family car out of the garage but 
is intent on getting it out of the yard 
too. 


Tern Banders Again 

Although bird-banding has never 
threatened to crowd football off the 
sports page, the Dry Tortugas expe- 
ditions of the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety have been unusual enough to 
cause readers to recheck the num- 
bers mentioned. 

For example, 16,000 sooty and 
brown noddy terns were banded 
during the spring and summer of 
1962 on islands near old Fort Jeffer- 
son. A total of 50,000 terns were 
banded during seasons of 1959-1962 
with bands recovered from many 
parts of the world, including four 
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African countries. Bands and attend- 
ant data are furnished by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service 
which serves as a clearing house for 
records. The Audubon Society co- 
operates with other conservation 
groups in the perennial project. The 
program has been set up on a 15- 
year basis by the National Park 
Service. 


Duck Situation Better 

The duck situation is improved 
over that of 1961, according to the 
National Wildlife Federation. Al- 
though the northern nesting areas 
still lack water, there is an improve- 
ment and, best of all, the brood stock 
is actually nesting whereas most of 
the birds checked last year showed 
little interest in reproduction under 
drought conditions. 


No Throw-Aways 

Throw-away beer bottles have 
been banned in Michigan after it 
seemed to the Highway Department 
that all of the 20,000,000 distributed 
in the state eventually ended up on 
the highways. It seemed to beach op- 
erators and boat livery people that 
all wound up on the beaches and 
hunters figured a lot found their way 
to the deer trails. Anyway, accord- 
ing to Les Woerpel of the Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Conservation 
Clubs, the liquor control commis- 
sion found it had authority to desig- 
nate the kind of containers which 
could be used. Out-of-state brew- 
eries shipping beer into Michigan 
must abide by the new regulation. 


More Education 
A bulletin of the Sport Fishing 
Institute stresses the necessity of 
public education in conservation and 
quotes an editorial from the New 


York Times as follows: 

“No people in any land can under- 
take a project in wildlife conserva- 
tion without becoming aware of the 
whole range of resource problems— 
soil erosion, water pollution, over- 
grazing and others—that endanger 
the welfare of man as well as of 
wild animals.” 


Mullet Name Change 

Lisa, the Spanish word for mullet, 
is being used by the Division of Salt 
Water Fisheries of the State Board 
of Conservation in new promotions 
of the food fish. Researchers explain 
that in the northern areas of the 
country fish known as mullet are an 
inferior fish which lack the food 
qualities of mullet. 

Taste panels have reported that 
the difference between lisa and sal- 
mon is so slight that the average 
person cannot tell which is being 
eaten in many cases. The 1961 mul- 
let catch landed in Florida ports 
valued slightly more than 1.5 million 
dollars, representing 35 million 
pounds of fish. A larger commercial 
catch could be provided if the mone- 
tary return to the fishermen could 
be improved, according to Board of 
Conservation authorities. 


Rabbit Life Expectancy 

In some areas of northeastern U.S., 
a survey shows that 55% of all cot- 
tontail rabbits survive less than four 
months. In the area checked, less 
than 10% of all cottontails reach 12 
months of age. 

In the Kerr wildlife management 
area in Texas, hunters’ expenses 
totaled an estimated $40.96 per each 
animal bagged. The average return 
for livestock in the same area was 
$28.82, according to the American 
Rifleman. @ 


THE COVER 


Hunting season is just around the corner. 


One of the first shooting 


phases to start in Florida is the open season for Mourning Doves. The cover 
shows a typical Florida dove hunting scene. For some pre-season hunting 


practice, see page-12. 


The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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TO EASE THE SHOOTING PAINS 


By VIC DUNAWAY 


NEW CURE TO EASE the “shooting 

pains” of Florida’s major met- 
ropolitan areas will be put to the 
test this year in southern Dade 
County. At stake will be whether 
managed dove hunting fields can 
adequately service the fair-sized 
army of shotgunners from a heavily 
populated area such as Metropolitan 
Miami. 

Two fields managed by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
will be opened in the sprawling 
farm country between Miami and 
Homestead. Designed to attract and 
hold flocks of mourning doves, the 
fields will offer a growing horde of 
licensed hunters a chance at some 
tricky, fast-flying targets. 

If successful, the Dade fields, ar- 
dently advocated by Fourth District 
Game Commissioner W. Thomas 
McBroom, may prove the solution 
for the shrinking of open upland 
hunting areas. For the city-hunter, 
the fields may well offset the mush- 
rooming of housing developments 
and the encroachment of farming 
activities by offering concentrated 
hunting lands. 

The Commission is opening dove 
fields in eight counties this fall. Be- 
sides Dade County, the hunters will 
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have a chance at the managed dove 
fields in Gilchrist, St. Johns, Pasco, 
Franklin, Jackson, Clay and Brad- 
ford counties. All of the fields should 
offer good hunting, but the Dade 
fields will be closely watched since 
they will service Florida’s major 
urban area. 

This fall will be the second season 
of the Commission’s experimental 
operation of managed dove hunting 
fields. The first year of operation 
offered many lessons of success and 
failure that the Commission intends 
to put to benefit this year. 

The two new Dade fields will total 
925 acres located on either side of 
State Road 27, less than ten miles 
from the heavily traveled U.S. Hwy. 
41—Tamiami Trail. The fields will 
feature alternate shooting periods 
so that one field will be “rested” 
while the other is being hunted. 
Shooters will pay a permit fee of 
$2.00 per day, with permits, under 
the early plans, available at the 
gates. The money will be used by 
the Commission to offset the develop- 
ment costs of this style of hunting. 

According to Commission person- 
nel, the fields are ideally situated, 
with plantings of good game bird 
food—brown top millet—and ample 


Dove management areas have been kept in top condition. Commercial crop duster 
Randy Brown is shown sowing brown top millet on areas located between 
Miami and Homestead. 
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Hunters are requested to return all 
bands found attached to legs of mourn- 


ing doves. Such banding operations 
aid Game Management plan proper 
hunting programs. 


water and high trees. At the very 
least, the fields should offer Dade 
County’s busy shooters a convenient 
gunning area, that has been placed 
under intense management. 

Operation of managed dove fields 
can be a tricky matter. First, the 
entire project is dependent upon the 
whims of the migratory game birds. 
Secondly, too many hunters may 
prove to be a problem close to a 
metropolitan area. Most difficult, 
perhaps, are the problems of attract- 
ing and holding the birds in ample 
numbers to satisfy the demand of 
hunters. 

In any event, this second year of 
operation for the Commission’s man- 
aged dove fields will offer more 
valuable lessons in the art of space- 
age hunting problems. The Dade 
County fields will be closely studied 
by game biologists and the Commis- 
sion to determine information that 
will prove valuable to urban-hunters 
in cities such as Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Orlando and Pensacola. 

Meanwhile, Florida upland gun- 
ners will benefit from the Commis- 
sion’s development program for ex- ' 
perimental managed dove hunting 
fields. 

The effects for hunters in future 
years may be considerable. Dade 
County will provide some answers 
of interest to the heavily populated 
areas of Florida. @ 











BOATING 


New outboard motors previewed. 


DON CULLIMORE 





UTBOARD BOAT AND MOTOR 

makers, who for some years 
have been on a giddy upward whirl 
of higher horsepower; bigger, fancier 
and more luxurious boats; and a 
continuous string of gadgets for 
quiet, comfort, and work-free opera- 
tion—have leveled off pretty much in 
the status quo for 1963. 

Indications are there won't be 
anything particularly startling or 
revolutionary, or even pace-setting. 

It’s a normal development. Both 
motors and boats had reached a 
pretty high degree of efficiency, 
luxury-type equipment and stand- 
ardization in the last three years. 
Now, it’s a year for consolidation, 
and technical mechanical improve- 
ments. 

If anything, there’s a trend among 
boat builders to re-emphasize the 
lower-priced, utilitarian models 
which were largely overlooked in 
the competitive effort to sell the 
flashier and more costly craft. 

New-product announcements in 
the marine field now begin in 
September, with the major motor 
manufacturers kicking off the ball; 
and trickle along through the fall. 

Top outboard horsepower remains 
at 100, where Mercury put it a year 
ago with introduction of the “Phan- 
tom 1000,” Johnson and Evinrude 
stand pat on their powerful 75s. 
Neither of the two latter is making 
any horsepower changes for 1963, 
concentrating instead on improve- 
ments and additional optionals in the 
_individual motors. 

Mercury announced four new 
' models, (replacing four), in an ap- 
parent adjustment for better balance 
in horsepower ranges of its 8-motor 
line. New are motors of 85, 65, 35, 
and 20 h.p.; replacing last year’s 
80, 70, 40 and 22. The 85 and 65 are 
six-cylinder in-line jobs; the 35 and 
20 are twin-cylinder. Mercury’s an- 
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nouncement stresses low weight per- 
horsepower in the entire line. No. 
figures were given for comparison. 

Evinrude and Johnson announce 
that their respective 28-h.p. engines, 
introduced last year as manual-start- 
ing units at comparatively low price 
for light runabouts, could in the 1963 
models be converted to electric- 
starting operation. Both starter and 
generator kits will be available. 

Scott-McCulloch also stood pat on 
its largest engine, the Flying Scott 
75; and beefed its second size, the 
Royal Scott, up to an even 45 h.p. 

Others in the Scott line are of 28, 
14, 7%, and 3% hyp. 

In addition, Scott has two engines 
designed for commercial fishing and 
other heavy-duty work: a 14-h.p. 
two-cycle gasoline engine with long 
driveshaft and extra crankshaft and 
bearings; and a 15-h.p. diesel out- 
board motor. 


The Complete Lines 

Johnson and Evinrude: Motors of 
75, 40, 28, 18, 10, 5% and 3 h.p. The 
75 and 40 are offered in several 
models with variations in remote- 
control and electrical equipment. 

Mercury: 100, 85, 65, 50, 35, 20, 9.8 
and 6 h.p. Mercury’s 22 is equipped 
for remote-control (throttle-and- 
shift) single lever operation. Electric 
starting and alternator (generator) 
are optional accessories on the new 
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The cross-Florida barge canal, 
which was explained in detail in this 
column last spring, received rough 
treatment from the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and press dis- 
patches from Washington state that 
it apparently is dead insofar as the 
present session of Congress is con- 

The canal involved a series of res- 
ervoirs, formed by dams, which 
would have destroyed all but the 
lower 12 miles of the Oklawaha 


The traveling home. 


River below the mouth of Silver 
Springs run. It had been supported 
by commercial marine and industrial 
interests; opposition had been en- 
countered from sportsman, conser- 
vationist and other groups which 
questioned whether economic bene- 
fits would justify inundation of what 
many persons consider Florida’s 
most scenic small-craft cruising riv- 
er. 

The House committee not only 
turned down requests for both plan- 
ning and construction funds, but 
threw a road-block into subsequent 
renewal of efforts on behalf of the 
canal. It said it would not consider 
the project again until Congress re- 
authorizes the proposed navigation 
link between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


In explanation of its stand, the 
committee report said the project or- 
iginally was authorized 20 years ago, 
and that its economic feasibility to- 
day was “questionable.” It cited con- 
tradictory findings on economic 
benefits. The report also questioned 
the practicality of the 100-mile open 
stretch of water which would exist 
between the western terminus of the 
canal (the Withlacoochee River 
mouth near Yankeetown), and the 
next sheltered waters (Apalachee 
Bay), for barge-line navigation. 


Elsewhere on the navigation front, 
the Corps of Engineers at Jackson- 
ville withdrew from a _ proposed 
channel dredging of the St. Johns 
River between Lakes Harney and 
Monroe (south of Sanford) after op- 
position was expressed on the 
ground that it would disrupt the an- 
nual winter spawning run of the 
American (salt water) | shad. 
Throughout the summer, many 
streams remained difficult of naviga- 
tion, even by shallowest-draft out- 
board craft, for lack of rainfall. 
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New home for travel—has sleeping space for four, plenty of storage room, 


complete galley unit, and is ideal for the outdoor family. 


Even at that, Florida folk are more 
than a bit envied, water-wise, by 
people whom I encountered in a 6,- 
000-mile swing to the West Coast and 
back in spring and early summer... 
think of Tucson, Ariz., smack in the 
middle of an expansive desert... . 


A marine store was doing a rous- 
ing business. Where on earth did 
the people use the boats? 


“Shucks,” said the dealer, “‘it’s 
only a little more than 250 miles to 
the Gulf of California—around a 
four-hour drive, is all.” —_!!! 

At Conchas Reservoir near Tu- 
cumcari, a 25-square-mile body of 
water with man bays and coves, the 
two state park campgrounds were 
filled with people. They trailed in 
boats ranging from 15-ft. fishing 
craft to 26-ft. cabin cruisers ... and 
more than 1,000 craft rode at per- 
manent mooring in bays. The bulk 
came from Amarillo, Tex.,—175 
miles east—and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the same distance west. 


Those were folk who really wanted 
to go boating! 


This was a shakedown trip for my 
“traveling home’—a travel coach of 
the type that mounts in the bed of 
a pick-up truck. They’ve never 
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gained much popularity in Florida, 
or in the Southeast, for that matter 
—but west of the Mississippi, they’re 
a top favorite and encountered ev- 
erywhere. This rig provides live- 
aboard comfort—full headroom, 
sleeping space for four, water, galley 
unit (stove, with oven, and sink), 
ice box, both 12-volt (car battery 
operated) lights, and 110-volt lights 
for plug-in (available at many camp- 
ing areas), and an amazing amount 
of stowage room. I had a towing 
hitch welded on the step-plate at the 
back; found it expedient, when 
launching a boat, to use a clamp-on 
front bumper hitch. With it, I pushed 
the boat with a headon view of 
where it was in relation to the water 
(instead of backing), and simultan- 
eously kept the heavier-laden rear 
truck wheels out of the soft sand at 
water’s edge. 

Mounted on a %-ton pickup 
truck (over-size tires, heavy-duty 
springs), it handled as easily on the 
road as a passenger car, and was far 
less cumbersome than towing a trav- 
el trailer behind—also, of course, 
permitted towing a boat. For the 
camp-out hunter or fishermen—or a 
small family on vacation—it’s a real 
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NEW CONSERVATION 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


47€@ hould We Feed the Birds?” “A 

Blizzard Can Panic Anyone.” 
“The Ice Fishing Is Fine.” “Can We 
Grow Enough Timber?” “There’s A 
World of Beauty in Your Back 
Yard.” 


These are titles of just a few of 
the exciting articles that will appear 
in the charter issue of NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE, a new, high quality, color 
magazine for outdoor enthusiasts to 
be introduced this December by its 
publisher, the National Wildlife Fed- 


eration. 


Growing for over a quarter of a 
century and the largest private con- 
servation organization in the world, 
with some two million supporters, 
the National Wildlife Federation has 
long been known as a leader in the 
field of conservation education. Its 
scholarship and fellowship program 
for deserving college students, its 
publication of the respected CoNSER- 
VATION NEWS and CONSERVATION 
ReEpPorT newsletters, its sponsorship 
of National Wildlife Week, and its 
distribution of conservation litera- 
ture to thousands of teachers, school 
children and other interested citizens 
have won it broad support from the 
American public. 


Now the Federation is taking what 
it feels to be the next logical step 
toward getting the natural resource 
conservation message across to more 
people and, at the same time, broad- 
ening its base of support. Currently 
its operations are financed almost 
entirely by contributions made in re- 
turn for the colorful Wildlife Con- 
servation Stamps and through the 
sale of nature related merchandise 
items. 


The National Wildlife Federation’s 
new magazine—a bimonthly with a 
minimum of 48-pages—will be sent 
only to Federation associate mem- 
bers. This is a new arrangement 
whereby, for the first time, individu- 
als can join the Federation simply 
by submitting an application togeth- 
er with the $5-per-year fee. In addi- 

(Continued on page 31) 





MUZZLE FLASHES 


Some facts about an all-around, repeating 


shotgun for personal and varied field use. 


HEN, SOME YEARS AGO, a friend 

wrote me asking that I recom- 

mend an “all-around, repeating” 

shotgun for personal and _ varied 

field use, I unhesitatingly named the 

Ithaca Model 37 with raised, matted 
surface sighting rib. 

I knew my friend’s approximate 
neight and weight, but I had never 
seen him shoot, or even shoulder a 
gun. I didn’t know whether he was 
normally right-handed or shot from 
the left shoulder, was a snap-shooter 
or a deliberate gun pointer, or a 
hunter of great endurance or quick 
fatigue afield. I simply played it safe 
and recommended an Ithaca Model 
oT; 

If there is any repeating shotgun 
on the market that comes closest 
to being an all-around shotgun, it 
is the pump-action Ithaca Model 37, 
available in various gauges, gun 
weights and model variations! 

Besides being quality-built and in- 
exorably dependable, the Ithaca 
Model 37 combines logical gun 
weight with superb balance and 
other fast gun-pointing qualities. In 
skilled hands, its smooth pump-ac- 
tion mechanism can be fired faster 
than an autoloader—for aimed fire. 

Finally, it is the perfect shotgun 
model for the left-handed shooter 
because it loads and ejects shells 
from the bottom of the receiver. A 
southpaw does not have to contend 
with the annoyance of empty shells 
flipped in his face or disconcertingly 
passing through his line of vision. 
The hood style receiver, with only 
the bottom open, also adds immeas- 
urably to the dependable perform- 
ance and long life of the gun, since 
it shelters internal working parts 
protectively against rain and dirt. 

Besides the Featherlight model 
that weighs only about 6% pounds 
in the 12 gauge version, there are 
the standard weights and the deluxe 
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editions, all with game-scene decora- 
tion. 

My choice is the Model 37 RV De- 
luxe, incorporating ventilated bar- 
rel rib, fancy wood and checkering, 
fluted comb, hand-filling fore-end 
and rubber recoil pad. Like all of 
the Ithaca Model 37 versions, the 
RV Deluxe has capped pistol-grip 
style stock. Price is $159.95. 

The long popular Model 37R solid 
rib barrel listing is being dropped 
from production, in favor of the de- 
luxe ventilated rib style. 

You can get any of the current 
catalog listings in your choice of 
12, 16 or 20 gauge; 26, 28 or 30 inch 
barrel length, bored Full, Modified 
or Improved Cylinder. All models 
are chambered for 2%4 inch shells. 

Relatively new to the Ithaca line 
is the Model 37 Deerslayer, available 
in three grades and in 12, 16 and 20 
gauge size, with shooter’s choice of 
either 26 inch or 20 inch length car- 
bine barrel bored especially to 
handle shotgun slugs and buckshot 
with maximum accuracy. Barrel bor- 
ing is not a standard choke, but a 
special boring developed by Ithaca 
engineers from many test firing 
studies. 
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Tight 5-shot groups of rifled slugs at 40-yards 

are not uncommon for the Ithaca Model 37 
Deerslayer. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





Best of the three grades—all of 
which have rifle style sights—is the 
Model 37 Super Deluxe Deerslayer, 
featuring Williams FP rear peep 
sight, Ithaca Ray-Bar glow-plastic 
front sight on a ramp, rubber recoil 
pad and leather carrying sling. 

Two and three inch size 5-shot 
groups at 40 yards are not uncom- 
mon, no matter what the brand of 
rifled slug used. The Deerslayer 
comes factory sighted for 40 yards. 
It also handles buckshot loads well, 
especially size No. 1. 

On the Skeet range and for up- 
land bird shooting up to about 35 
yards, the special barrel boring pat- 
terns small size shot with about the 
same results as standard Improved 
Cylinder. 

Where hunting regulations pro- 
hibit the use of a rifle, or where a 
shotgun is the shooter’s personal 
preference, the Deerslayer is just 
about the best gun the deer hunter 
can carry. The Deerslayer should 
not be confused with the Deerstalker 
44 caliber Magnum autoloading rifle, 
developed by Bill Ruger. In fact, 
out of consideration for the prior- 
marketed Ithaca Model 37 Deerslay- 
er shotgun, Bill Ruger is dropping 
the name Deerstalker for his prod- 
uct, to avoid possible confusion re- 
sulting from similarity in names. 

For the shooter who wants the 
finest, fanciest Model 37 that Ithaca 
craftsmen can assemble, there is the 
“$2,500 Grade Repeater” catalog list- 
ing. 

Offhand, the price may seem a bit 
steep. Broken down into the special 
services involved, it is not. For ex- 
ample, eight weeks of painstaking 
engraving work is devoted to mak- 
ing the receiver a thing of beauty, 
with 14K gold embossed game fig- 
ures furnishing eye-appealing con- 
trast. 

On one side of the receiver ducks 
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and cat-tails are executed in gold 
and raised from the background in 
bas-relief. The opposite side of the 
receiver shows three ring-necked 
pheasants in similar lifelike action 
and bas-relief. Fine scroll work and 
stripping are used for background 
for the game scenes, and stripping 
on top of the receiver has anti-glare 
surfacing. 

Mind you, every bit of this applied 
decoration is hand work, by only 
Ithaca’s finest engravers! 

Meanwhile, stock and fore-end of 
finest of select, fancy figured walnut 
are being fine-line checkered. 

In another section of the big Ithaca 
plant other skilled workmen are 
hand-polishing individual internal 
parts to ice-slick surface. The result 
is an unbelievably, oil-smooth, effort- 
less action, fashioned from the finest 
of steels and subsequently assembled 
with the greatest of care. 

The finished product is something 
that will cause you to catch your 
breath—in admiration, not because 
of the cost! 

The Ithaca Model 37 had ancestors 
of characteristic physique, but of 
different family name. The old Mod- 
el 10 Remington pump likewise 
ejected fired cases from the bottom 
of its receiver. However, as soon as 
the shell carrier became a bit worn, 
Owners encountered plenty of 
trouble. The Model 10 was a gun- 
smith’s nightmare to repair and de- 
liver on satisfactory performance 
guarantee. 


Far better was the Remington 
Model 17 designed by John M. 
Browning, who sold the patent rights 
to Remington. It was manufactured 
only in 20 gauge—much to the cha- 
grin of sportsmen who wanted it in 
other gauges. It, too, ejected fired 
cases from bottom of receiver. 

The fact that the gun was pro- 
duced only in 20 gauge, plus subse- 
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The pump-action Model 37 shotgun loads and 
ejects shells through the bottom of the receiver, 
can be used by both right and left-handed 


hunters. 


quent involvement in patent claims, 
made continued manufacture un- 
profitable. 

Ithaca waited until the Reming- 
ton-held patent expired, picked up 
same, improved the gun’s internal 
mechanism and created the Ithaca 
Model 37. 


By 1933, Ithaca was ready to go 
into production of the Featherlight 
Model 37, but after several dozen 
of the guns had come off assembly 
and testing lines, company officials 
found to their surprise that a prior 
patent on a minor part used in the 
gun still had three years to go be- 
fore expiration. The several dozen 
12 gauge guns already produced 
were wheeled on their racks into a 
little closet and locked up. They 
stayed there until 1937—a closely 
guarded trade secret—until the way 
was clear for resumed production. 

Current company prexy Sheldon 
M. Smith was a newcomer to the 
firm at the time. After working in 
the plant for a year or two, he joined 
the late Charlie Goodrich as contem- 
porary traveling salesman. The two 
were the entire Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany road force when the first Ith- 
aca Model 37 Featherlight repeaters 
were being introduced to the trade. 

After introducing the Model 37 
successively in the three most pop- 
ular gauges of the time, the company 
produced various other models— 
making a solid raised rib model, and 
then models with beavertail type 
forearm, ventilated rib, more elabo- 
rate checkering, fancy stocks, etc. 

Much of the early stage designing 
was done by Nestor Smith (still with 
the company) and the late Harry 
Howland, Ithaca’s plant manager 
back in the ’30’s. 


The specially bored slug and buckshot 

shooting Model 37 is a deer hunter’s 

delight. It can be had with choice of 
20 or 26-inch barrel. 


Since both the Remington Model 
17 and the Ithaca Model 37 are based 
on the original John Browning de- 
sign, there is close similarity in 
looks. However, components are not 
interchangeable. Ithaca, for example, 
first experimented with a three piece 
shell carrier instead of one, then re- 
turned to use of a single part for this 
component. Also, the design of the 
firing pin was completely changed 
to strengthen it, and a top shell ex- 
tractor was added to offset possible 
shell extraction troubles, while at 
the same time the lower one was 
redesigned. Ithaca engineers further 
changed the design of the breech 
block to practically enclose the fir- 
ing pin, which the breech block of 
the Remington did not. 


About five or six years ago, Jthaca 
changed to a slightly longer receiver 
on the Model 37, to preclude any 
possibility of the stock splitting 
where it joins that component. Bulk 
of the production up to that time 
was with shorter receiver, made to 
same basic dimensions as the receiv- 
er of the old Model 17 Remington. 

The Ithaca Model 37 is a rugged 
gun; very few are to be seen racked 
in gunsmith shops awaiting repair. 

Occasionally there is a complaint 
—with justification—that an other- 
wise fine Ithaca Model 37 shoots low 
in respect to point of aim. Several 
factors may be involved. 

The shooter may have a short neck 
and need a higher, straight stock 
comb with a bit less drop at heel, 
than provided by the standard fac- 
tory stock. 

Barrel pitchdown may be exces- 

(Continued on page 34) 








FISHING 


Facts about making fishing reports. 


Tips on easier fishing methods. 


“Ho IS FISHING?” is a tough 
question to answer. 

As I unload tackle from my boat, 
a tourist at dockside asks the ques- 
tion and I stand there like a dope 
not knowing what to say. 

He wants to go fishing and here is 
the obvious man to ask—one who 
has just been. If he knew I was in 
the fishing information business he’d 
figure he had really struck it rich. 

If I hem haw and cross-question 
him he’ll think I’m a real wierdo 
and he might even be offended. What 
is more simple, he wonders, than 
the simple question: “How’s fish- 
ing?” 

Well, let’s say I have been fishing 
for school bass—a method unheard 
of in most parts of the country. Let’s 
say I’ve had a good day at it—caught 
plenty of fish. Would it be fair to 
tell him fishing is fine? 

What are the chances of this 
stranger being able to go out on his 
own and catch a school bass in 
strange waters on his first trip? I’d 
say roughly one in a thousand. 

While we’re supposing, let’s look 
at a different situation. 

Let’s say I have been shoreline 
casting and haven’t caught a single 
fish. Should I tell him fishing is 
lousy? Further down the dock is a 
man who has taken his limit with a 
plastic worm, a method I’m no good 
at. 

On the other side a man is unload- 
ing a limit string of bream he caught 
on bait. 

Down the line is another fellow 
who caught only one fish all day, 
using big shiners, but his single 
catch is a 10-pound bass. 

Is fishing poor? Apparently only 
for me. 

So, ~“How’s fishing?” is not a 
simple question. Fishing writers, 
chamber of commerce people, resort 
owners and government conserva- 
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tion agencies have been trying to 
answer it for many years. 

When I get a letter asking about 
the bass fishing to be expected on a 
certain date in Florida, it is seldom 
indeed that the writer tells me if he 
is a plastic worm devotee, a bait 
fisherman, a plug caster, a_ spin 
fisherman, a fly fisherman—an ex- 
pert in general—or a rank beginner. 

There’s a lot of fishing in Florida. 
It takes a specific inquiry to get a 
good answer. 

The Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has had rough going 
reporting fishing. What a profession- 
al wildlife officer may call poor 
fishing might be considered excellent 
by someone coming from a_ near- 
fishless area. 

On a day when many boats are 
fishless, somebody like Al Jones of 
Hollywood, Fla., Phil Francis of 
Clewiston, Roy Martin of Panama 
City Beach or Bob Wallace of Clear- 
-vater might catch a limit with no 
trouble at all. They are fish-catchers 
of wide experience. I should not 
care to compete with any of them. 

On the other hand, there are 
specialists who use a single favorite 
method and go without if the fish 
won't be had that way. 

In taking a creel census to find 
just how fishing really is—none of 
the aforementioned anglers should 
be counted. Many other fishermen 
are not typical but what is a Wild- 
life Officer going to do but call them 
as he sees them? 


Once the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission people get some 
figures together, they try to give a 
fishing report. How can they do it 
truthfully without great detail? 

Well, here’s a suggested set of 
reports for bass fishing—making no 
mention of method. Perhaps method 
is the most important consideration 
of all but to record all fishing meth- 
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ods for each report would be an 
impossible task. 

Fair Fishing: Some _ fishermen 
have a respectable catch of fish. Few 
or no limit catches being taken. 

Good Fishing: Most fishermen 
have some fish. Some have limit or 
near-limit catches. 

Excellent Fishing: All fishermen 
have some fish. Quite a few have 
limit or near-limit catches. 

Excellent bass fishing might mean 
many bass anglers have six or more 
bass of all sizes; or quite a few have 
three or more bass of six or more 
pounds in weight; or many limit or 
near-limit catches are being taken of 
bass of all sizes. 


Excellent bream fishing might 
mean that all fishermen have some 
fish and many have limit or near- 
limit catches. 

Would you be satisfied with re- 
ports based on such facts? A lot of 
people would like to know. 

Perhaps what you really want to 
know is how fishing will be tomor- 
row. No one knows but an ex- 
perienced forecaster will have a 
pretty good idea. 

With my chin ’way out to there, 
I’m in a receptive mood for opinions 
about fishing reports. 

I may be no more wishy-washy 
than the next one but a long-distance 
telephone call—even from a friend— 
asking, “How’s fishing?” shakes me 
up. It is seldom I can give him a 
straight answer, even though I 
haven’t finished putting away my 
own tackle. 


If you catch every fish that will 
strike in a given pool today, how 
will the fishing be there tomorrow? 
How long should it be rested? How 
much pressure will it stand? 

Cagey guides who expect to keep 
on operating in an area year after 
year have widely divergent opinions 
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but nearly all of them agree that 
some resting is necessary. 

It’s not only a matter of the fish 
supply. It’s one of how much dis- 
turbance the fish will accept and still 
bite willingly. 

Many a fisherman has ruined a 
good thing all by himself by whip- 
ping a good horse (or a good fishing 
hole) to death. 

First, he catches all of the fish 
that are really eager and then things 
begin to taper off a little. He fishes 
all the harder and resorts to new 
methods. 

Once his fishing really goes to pot 
one of several things may have 
happened: 

His fish may have moved. 

He may have caught all of the 
easy ones. 

He may have showed his bait to 
the fish so many times that they’re 
wise to_ it. 

He and other fishermen may have 
banged around the area so much 
that the fish have changed their 
feeding program and won’t strike 
when anglers are around. 


There are several methods of hold- 
ing fishing rods that are guaranteed 
to make it much easier on muscles 
untrained for the work. These 
“sloppy” methods don’t show up in 
the how-to-do-it books but they’re 
helpful, either for the occasional 
fisherman or for the fellow who puts 
in long, hard days. 

Spinning rods can be held with 
the cork handle in firm contact with 
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It's a lot less work to hold the bait- 
casting reel cupped in left hand while 
cranking with the right. 


Heavy flyrods can sometimes be given 
the forearm treatment, especially when 
“picking up” line, or playing fish. 


the forearm, thus minimizing the 
effort of holding the rod and “work- 
ing” the lure. The same system goes 
for flyrods. You simply move your 
hand a bit further from the butt and 
let the rig become part of your arm. 

With baitcasting rods, a lot of 
effort is saved by cupping the reel in 
the left hand (if you're right- 
handed) during the retrieve. 

There is no law against pressing 
a rod butt against your body while 
playing a fish or working a lure 
vigorously, even though it’s light 
tackle and you aren’t using a rod 
socket or “fighting belt.” 

I want to point out that one of 
the most tiring things about the con- 
ventional coffee-grinder type of 
spinning reel is the fact that its 
handle is rather long, exerting 
considerable leverage against the 
hand that holds the rod. During a 
long day, bracing the rod butt 
against the forearm does much to 
minimize the effect. 


Some of the most dangerous of 
boating situations occur when fisher- 
men are coming in at dusk or later, 
unequipped for night travel. 

While the Coast Guard and other 
law enforcement groups take a 
charitable view toward the boat 
that’s “caught out” after dark with- 
out correct lighting equipment, the 
fisherman should remember that 
other boatmen may not expect him 
to come roaring out of the dusk sans 
proper lights. 





Spin casters can save wear and tear 
on arm muscles by resting the rod grips 
against the forearm. 


Around government channels or 
other areas frequented by larger 
boats, a skiff user must be especially 
careful and one of the worst hazards 
he can present is unlearned signaling 
with flashlights and lanterns. 

Feeling he must “show a light” 
for the sake of safety, the inex- 
perienced boatman is likely to inad- 
vertently give a wrong signal to 
someone who is piloting his boat “by 
the book.” 

And in a closeup emergency, it is 
better to turn the light on yourself 
than shine it into the eyes of an 
oncoming skipper. He knows pretty 
well what he looks like. 

There are a lot of experienced 
fishermen who have have never 
learned about piloting or seaman- 
ship. Their interests just haven’t 
been in that direction. 

For a long time some outboard 
users have suspected their motors 
might run on less oil than the manu- 
facturer recommended. Most of 
them have been afraid to cut down, 
however. 

One manufacturer’s representa- 
tive has been carrying on some tests 
with a well-known make of motor 
and has found that it will survive on 
only a little more than half the oil 
recommended for it. 

“For gosh sake, keep it quiet!” he 
pleaded. “If I get by on two-thirds 
the recommended amount, somebody 
will try to get by on half. If he does 
that, he’ll try a third. Any way it 
goes there'll be a batch of ruined 
motors!” 

Now me—with all this inside dope 
—I’m still using the recommended 
amount or maybe just a leetle mite 
more. @ 


ONSIDER THE PIGEON, not so much 
C as the public nuisance which 
gathers in the city square and public 
parks, but as a boon to bird dog 
and retriever trainers. Consider 
the bird not so much as a feathered 
demon, designed to plague church 
and school janitors, but as an off- 
season target for sportsmen, a pre- 
season warm up for dove hunters, 
and, best of all, consider pigeon pie. 


The use of pigeons during the closed 


hunting season allows retriever 


trainers the opportunity 


to develop the hunting ability 


and style required of a 


field trial champion 


CONSIDER 





THE 


PIGEON 


By JIM FLOYD 


Some pigeons actually seem to enjoy the 
ride as they become accustomed to the 
rituals of retriever training. The author's 
Labrador Retriever tenderly holds the un- 
harmed bird waiting for the signal to deliver. 
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Many field trial champions, both 
pointing dogs and retrievers, were 
first introduced and became ac- 
quainted with feathered game 
through the smell and use of pigeons. 
Almost all professional dog trainers 
will maintain a pigeon house com- 
plete with roost and nesting boxes 
for their training purposes. The con- 
scientious amateur trainer will have 
available a source of such birds or 











a small pen in which he keeps from 
six to twelve pigeons. 

Almost without exception the pi- 
geons utilized by the professional 
bird dog trainer will be of a homing 
variety. This is understandable when 
you consider the method these pi- 
geons are employed in bird dog train- 
ing. 

In training bird dogs the pigeon 
may be hidden or planted in a se- 
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lected location, and the dog in train- 
ing released down wind to find and 
point the planted bird. The trainer 
maintains control and is able to stop 
the dog should it attempt to flush 
the planted bird by use of a check 
cord. 

After the dog locates and points 
the pigeon the trainer will flush the 
bird and allow it to fly free. Gen- 
erally the flushed bird is accom- 
panied by firing a blank pistol which 
serves both to honor the dog and 
to steady him to wing and shot. If 
the pigeon is of a homing variety, 
it will return to its home pen and be 
available to the trainer for future 
use. 


There are several methods in 
which a pigeon may be planted for 
dog training. The first, and perhaps 
the most common, is the. dizzying 
method. By taking the pigeon in 
hand and swinging the arm in a 
large circle the pigeon becomes 
dizzy and loses its equilibrium. The 
head of the bird may then be placed 
under one wing and the primary 
feathers of the wing placed under 
the leg. A pigeon dizzied in such 
fashion will generally remain where 
planted until the boot of the trainer 
flushes it into flight. 


Another method of planting pi- 
geons as a dog training aid is to 
employ a spring type pigeon trap. 
This device is self-cocking and when 
loaded with a pigeon will, when acti- 
vated, throw the bird several feet 
into the air. This somewhat simu- 
lates the confusion and sudden flight 
often associated with a covey of 
quail. 

The disadvantage of the spring 
type trap is that it must be released 
by a lanyard. There are, however, 
electronic type traps that may be 
activated by a small transmitter 
carried by the trainer. Advantage 
of the spring type trap is that a 
dozen or more such devices may be 
planted prior to the training session, 
thereby allowing the human scent 
to dissipate. The dog would be al- 
lowed to hunt a given area and soon 
learn to associate game birds with 
a particular type of cover. 

For dogs which have passed the 
basic training stage and for older 
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While valuable as dog training aids, 


Photos By Jim Floyd 





the pigeon also provides an excellent 


method of introducing young nimrods to the art of wing shooting, as well as sharp- 
ening the eye and reflex of the dove hunter. 


finished hunting dogs, planted pi- 
geons are often shot. By shooting 
the flushed bird the trainer is able 
to put the finishing touch to train- 
ing and to keep working dogs in 
shape during the closed hunting sea- 
son. Generally the shooting is done 
by an assistant while the trainer con- 
trols the dog. 


While bird dogs are required to 
search out and locate live game for 
the hunter, the retriever is expected 
only to recover that which has been 
shot or crippled. Consequently, pi- 
geons utilized in the training of re- 
trievers are seldom, if ever, planted. 
Almost without exception the use of 
pigeons in retriever training are 
thrown and requires the aid of an 
assistant to serve as thrower. 


Just as there are several methods 
of planting a pigeon for a bird dog, 
there are also various methods of 
controlling the flight of a pigeon 
thrown for a retriever. A good field 
trial bird thrower can display an 
amazing amount of skill by controll- 
ing this flight and consistently have 
all birds fall within the same patch 
of cover. 

The easiest method of controlling 
flight is by locking the wings of the 
bird. This is accomplished by bring- 
ing the right wing over and in front 
of the left, then bringing the pri- 
mary feathers and wing tip of the 
right under the left. While easy, this 
is not a very satisfactory method, 
except for specific purposes, in that 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
it does not allow any wing move- 
ment, and the bird can strike the 
ground sharply. 

Another simple method of con- 
trolling flight is to clip the flight 
feathers of one wing. This creates 
somewhat of an erratic flight and 
does in many respects simulate the 
flight of a hard hit duck or dove. 


It not only serves to improve the 
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retrievers natural marking ability 
in that he must follow the flight of 
the wing clipped bird, but also al- 
lows the pigeon enough flight to con- 
trol its landing. 

A method employed at many re- 
triever field trials includes the use 
of masking tape. The elbow of the 
pigeon is bent and taped in a fixed 
position, and the primary feathers 
of the same wing are taped together. 


The spring traps used 
for pigeons are valua- 
ble in training young 
dogs, and keeping old- 
er dogs in top hunting 
condition. 


Planted pigeons, when 

flushed, provide the 

dog trainer with an 

opportunity to steady 

his dog to both wing 
and shot. 


This allows the pigeon full use of 
one wing and limited use of the 
other, and at the same time provides 
the bird thrower with enough con- 
trol to assure uniformity in the falls. 

At almost any field trial or dog 
training session in which pigeons are 
being used, there will be some kindly 
and possibly well meaning little lady 
who will denounce the use of such 
birds as inhumane and cruel. Sel- 
dom, if ever, does this individual stop 
to consider the number of crippled 
ducks, dove, and other game birds 
that will be recovered during the 
hunting season as the direct results 
of the pigeons being used in training. 

A tender mouth is a prime requi- 
site among retrievers, and each bird 
used in a field trial is, upon comple- 
tion of the retrieve, inspected by the 
judges to determine if the bird re- 
ceived any body damage from the 


dog. 
Any number of dog trainers, both 
professional and amateurs, who 


maintain a flock of pigeons for dog 
training will attest to the fact that 
they have used the same pigeons 
sometimes for years without damage 
to the bird. Some pigeons become so 
accustomed to being used that they 
actually seem to enjoy it almost as 
much as the dog. 

The use of pigeons as a fill in for 
game birds is not limited to dog 
trainers. O. E. Frye, a falcon trainer, 
hawk fancier, and Assistant Director 
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of the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission utilizes pigeons 
for advance training of his falcons. 
A pigeon is planted similar to the 
method used for bird dogs, and with 
hawk on his gloved arm, the pigeon 
is flushed and the hawk released. 
The falcon, seeing the bird in flight, 
swiftly darts in and makes its kill- 
ing strike. 

Not only does the pigeon serve as 
an important and valuable training 
tool for dogs and falcons, but they 
are equally as useful in the training 
of a hunter. A pigeon tossed into 
flight is one of the best ways to 
teach a beginning hunter the proper 
swing and lead required to bag a 
game bird. While good for starting 
youngsters, the same pigeon under 
different conditions has left more 
than one top skeet and trap shooter 
inspecting their gun and shells and 
wondering why they missed. 

Live pigeon shoots are considered 
by many of the nations’ top guns 
as the ultimate in competitive shoot- 
ing, and while prohibited in some 
states it is legal in others. Live pi- 
geon shoots attract some of the top 
guns in the nation and generally 
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run for days, with many dollars 
changing hands during the course of 
the shoots. 

On a strictly sporting level, live 
pigeon shoots are conducted by 
groups of hunting companions and 
generally in association with dog 
training sessions. When tossed from 
a trap or thrown free into the air, 
the bird presents quite a different 
target from the pigeon seen on a 
summer evening in the city park. 

The birds used in such pigeon 
shoots are generally raised by train- 
ers and used primarily for dog train- 
ing purposes. The inherent danger 
in raising pigeons for either pigeon 
shoots, dog training, or training the 
young gunner in your family is that 
unless you are very careful you will 
become as interested in the pigeon 
as you are in the objective of rais- 
ing them. However, as a reward for 
the effort of raising the bird there 
is, in addition to the training and 
shooting, always pigeon pie. 

A pigeon can be a tough bird, but 
probably no tougher than an old 
dove or a patriarch duck. If treated 
as such, the pigeon can provide 





at retriever field 


quite a departure from a diet of 
turnip greens, fat back and grits. A 
banquet of Pigeon Pie, Potted Pi- 
geon or Plantation Pigeon can be a 
fitting climax to a training or shoot- 
ing session. 

Old pigeons can be identified by 
the dark color of the breast, while 
young birds have light, red flesh 
upon the breast. A pigeon under 
four weeks of age is considered a 
squab, and at that age the flesh is 
milky and delicate, but once the bird 
leaves the nest and begins to fly 
or walk they lose the special squab 
characteristics, and become classed 
as pigeons. 


Pigeon Pie 

First, shoot your pigeons. To pro- 
vide a reasonably tight belt there 
should be at least one bird per per- 
son. Dry pick and draw your bird. 
It should then be aged at least one 
day in the lower compartment of 
the refrigerator. When ready to cook, 
cover the birds with salted water 
and bring to a boil, reduce the flame 
and simmer until tender. Mean- 
(Continued on page 34) 





Many top hunting dogs and field trial champions are 
introduced to feathered game through the use of pigeons. 
This 12-week old Labrador makes its initial try at 
retrieving a well-bound pigeon. 


Shackled or wing clipped pigeons are often used as game 
trials. 
returns the bird to hand. 


This Golden Retriever gently 
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Game Laws and Dates 
1962—63 


Hunting Season 


Saaay 1962-63 general hunting 
season for resident game birds and 
animals will open Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, in all districts of the state. 


Hunting will be allowed everyday 
in the First, Third and Fourth Con- 
servation Districts, as last year. 


In the Northeast Florida Second 
District, eleven counties will be 
open this year to every-day hunting. 
Counties remaining under the “stag- 
gered day” hunting system, with 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays be- 
ing closed each week, are Levy, 
Dixie, Alachua, Gilchrist and La- 
fayette. Counties which were previ- 
ously under the staggered-day hunt- 
ing, but which will be under 
everyday hunting this year, are 
Baker, Bradford, Clay, Columbia, 
Duval, Hamilton, Madison, Nassau, 
Suwannee, Taylor and Union. 


The Fifth District, Central Flor- 
ida, will remain under the Stagger- 
ed-day hunting season, except a 
portion of Sumter County squth of 
State Roads 476 and 48. The Ocala 
National Forest will be closed to 
hunting Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays during the period December 
25 through January 1. 


In sections of the state having 
staggered-day hunting, hunting will 
be allowed everyday during the 
first nine days, November 17 to 
November 25, and the period De- 
cember 25 through January 1. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays will be 
closed at all other times. 


Shooting hours for resident game 
species will remain at from one-half 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset on each open day. 


Complete summaries on all hunt- 
ing regulations and Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas are available when 
purchasing licenses; by writing to 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Fla.; or at 
any of the Regional Offices listed on 
Page-3. 
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BUCK DEER 


Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: opens November 
17, closes January 6. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and a portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18, and 
east of U. S. 441 closed. Special sea- 
son in Gilchrist County and that 
portion of Levy County between 
State Roads 337 and 339, November 
17 through December 9. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Special sea- 
son in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, and Escambia counties to open 
November 17 through December 2, 
and December 15 through January 
1, to coincide with season in Eglin 
Air Force Military Reservation. 
Washington, Holmes and Jackson 
Counties closed. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Monroe closed 
to Key Deer. 


Fifth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. 


SQUIRREL 


Opens statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit of 10 
gray squirrels and two fox squirrels, 
with no season bag limit. 


WILD TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Special season 
in DeSoto and Hardee counties to 
open November 17 through Decem- 
ber 2, and December 22 through 
January 1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18 and 
east of U. S. 441 closed at all times. 
Spring turkey gobbler (hens pro- 
tected) hunting season March 30 
through April 14, one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12 noon. Dixie, La- 
fayette, Levy and Gilchrist coun- 
ties closed to Spring Gobbler sea- 
son. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 30 through April 14, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon, open west of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River and in Leon and 
Jefferson counties. 


Fourth & Fifth Districts: Open 
November 17, close January 6. Col- 
lier County, previously closed to 
turkey hunting, will be open this 
year. 


QUAIL 


Opens statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit 10, with 
no season bag limit. 
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Three Phase Season 


MOURNING DOVE 


LORIDA HUNTERS WILL HAVE a 

three-phase season for migratory 
dove hunting during the 1962-63 
season. 

The first phase will be open for 
dove hunters October 6 through 
November 4, with Hardee, DeSoto 
and Glades Counties, and that por- 
tion of Franklin County known as 
Alligator Point, closed to dove 
hunting. 

The second phase opens statewide 
November 22 to run through De- 
cember 9. The third phase will 
be open statewide December 22 
through January 12. 

Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 noon until sunset of each open 
day. Daily bag limit for dove will 
be 12, with a possession limit of two 
days bag. 


Bear—Rabbit—Wild Hog 


® 
Black bear legal game during open 
deer season and special managed 
hunts only. Daily and seasonal bag 
limited to one. Cub bears protected 
at all times. 


RABBIT—Hunting license need- 
ed to take either cottontail or 
swamp rabbit during hunting sea- 
son. WILD HOGS—Game animals 
in certain wildlife management 
areas during open season designated 
for each area. 


Special Area Regulations 


Waterfowl Hunting Seasons 


Saran DUCK AND cooT hunting 
season will open at 12:00 noon 
November 21, and run for forty con- 
secutive days through December 30. 
Goose hunting will be allowed No- 
vember 17 through December 30. 

Under the final migratory hunt- 
ing regulations framework from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, daily 
bag limits for ducks will be three, 
with a total possession limit of six. 
Daily bag for geese will be two, with 
a possession of four. Both daily bag 
and possession limits for coots will 
be six. 

Special waterfowl regulations in 
effect for the 1962-63 season are: 
Hunting permitted from sunrise to 
sunset except opening day of duck 
season when duck and coot shooting 
begins at 12:00 noon. No hunting of 
canvasback or red head ducks. 

The daily bag may not include 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 
Make certain you have a 
1962-63 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1962-63 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 


Rail & Gallinule 


DAY'S BAG 15 25 (sora) 
POSSESSION LIMIT 30 25 (sora) 
First SEPT. 15 
District TO NOV. 18 
Second SEPT. 15 
District TO NOV. 18 
Third SEPT. 15 
District TO NOV. 18 
Fourth SEPT. 15 
District TO NOV. 18 
Fifth SEPT. 15 
District TO NOV. 18 
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Snipe Woodcock 
8 4 
8 8 
DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


DEC, 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


more than two mallards, black 
ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
the aggregate, or two wood ducks, 
or one hooded merganser. The total 
possession limit may not include 
more than four black ducks, mal- 
lards, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
aggregate, two wood ducks and one 
hooded merganser. Daily bag limits 
on American and red-breasted mer- 
gansers is five and the possession 
limit is ten. 

Leon and Jefferson counties will 
be closed to duck and coot hunting 
except on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, opening day and holidays. 

Special Scaup Bonus 

In addition to other bag and pos- 
session limits, Florida hunters in 
certain scaup concentration areas 
will be allowed a bonus of two extra 
scaup ducks in a day’s bag and four 
in possession. These areas are: All 
open waters of Charlotte Harbor 
from the bridge on U. S. Highway 
41 to a straight line running in an 
easterly direction from Boca Grande 
Pass through Bokeelia to the main- 
land. 

All open areas of the 2,200 acre 
impoundment open to _ controlled 
hunting on the Guano River Wild- 
life Management area, St. Johns 
County, Florida. 

All open waters of the Banana 
River from Banana Creek south to 
State Road 520. 

All open waters of the Indian 
River from Shiloh south to the 
bridge on State Road 516 at Mel- 
bourne. 

All open waters of Mosquito La- 
goon (Indian River Lagoon) from 
Oak Hill to State Road 402. 

The above “scaup bonus areas” 
were established to encourage hunt- 
ers to harvest more scaup where the 
species has been under-harvested in 
the past. On the other hand, the 
limit of two Florida ducks consti- 
tutes a harvest reduction measure 
resulting from the low water condi- 
tions in South Florida during the 


past spring. ©@ 


A popular form of field target shooting is at inanimate 
animal targets set up in natural habitat. 


For successful bow and 
arrow hunting, get all the 


pre-season field target 





EXT TO THE SIMPLE fishing pole, 
N rigged with line and hook, prob- 
ably none of man’s earliest inven- 
tions has served him through the 
ages better than the bow and arrow. 

At least 25,000 years ago, accord- 
ing to archaeologists, the bow pro- 
vided man with both food and fun, 
aside from its intrinsic value as a 
weapon. It still does. 

In the United States alone, more 
than eight million enthusiastic arch- 
ers today use bow and arrow for fun 
and to occasionally supplement the 
home larder. 

Further, if a serious, last-ditch 
crisis should ever develop in our na- 
tional defense situation, an army of 
bowmen could be rallied on the home 
front—to supplement the ranks of 
millions of equally determined 
sportsmen powder-burners! 

Whereas early English archers and 
the more ancient Mongols were once 
tops among the world’s finest bow- 
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men, it is not true today. Tourna- 
ment-wise, the United States, Bel- 
gium and Finland provide most of 
the modern age crop of truly fine 
archers. 

Also, today’s archery tackle is far 
superior to anything possessed by 
Robin Hood’s or Genghis Khan’s 
bowmen. Consider that a modern 
bow has cast an arrow 790 yards in 
free style shooting, and that count- 
less bowmen now shoot with the fic- 
tional accuracy of William Tell and 
the factual expertness of Howard 
Hill. 

Nationwide interest in archery 
has made manufacture and sale of 
archery tackle big business—to such 
degree that even some of the fire- 
arms manufacturers are entering 
the sales’ field. Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms Company, for 125 years an 
acknowledged leader in the hand- 
gun business, has added bows to its 
line of handguns. So has the Brown- 


shooting you can 
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OUT 
FOR 








ARCHERY 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


ing Arms Company, long famous in 
the shotgun category. But seeming- 
ly, neither newcomer is causing any 
trade worry to Ben Pearson, Inc., 
and Bear Archery Company, long 
established, nationally recognized 
makers of quality archery tackle. 
The Pearson firm alone is reported 
to enjoy annual gross sales of more 
than $20,000,000. 

For the remaining portion of the 
big money pie, manufacturers of an 
astounding array of archery tackle 
accessories—some of them very 
practical of application!—vie keenly. 

Among newly developed items are 
repeating bows, bow stabilizers, 
portable tree stands for deer hunt- 
ing, rangefinders, deer scent dis- 
pensers, bow arm exercisers, fast- 
draw quivers, special clothing and 
boots, and a variety of aiming aids. 

What, basically, have been the 
reasons for the phenominal growth 
in archery activity? 
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First of all, archery is a personal 
participant sport with universal ap- 
peal to both sexes and all ages. Sec- 
ond, it is easy to enjoy on individual 
or group basis wherever a suitable 
shooting range can be found. Third, 
it is a multiple phase sport, each 
with its own degree of personal at- 
traction and achievement challenge. 


For example, target archery— 
shooting over known ranges at col- 
orful bullseye targets—has its own 
special following and_ techniques. 
Generally, courses and rules pro- 
mulgated by the National Archery 
Association apply to competition and 
scoring. Competitor classification 
and handicap systems permit parti- 
cipation on common ground, wheth- 
er the shooting is conducted on local 
or national basis. Equipment-wise, a 
powerful bow is not needed. 


Fast appearing on the _ indoor 
sports scene are automated indoor 
target ranges, often operated in con- 
junction with bowling alleys. Called 
“Bow-L-Arrow Lanes” by their 
manufacturer, Burien Archery 
Lanes, they offer the indoor practice 
and competition that the country’s 
eight million bow-and-arrow shoot- 
ers are seeking to supplement short 
week end tournament and hunting 
season activity. 


On long alleys resembling bowling 
lanes, target faces and arrow back- 
stops are suspended from a metal 
rail that runs back to the firing line. 
Electronic controls enable players, 
or official scorer, to roll target mats 
to the firing point for recovery of 
arrows for the next round of firing. 


What makes the new setup espe- 
cially attractive to participants is 
that scoring and other competitive 
situations closely parallel those com- 
mon to bowling. Also, as in bowling, 
an imposed handicap system permits 
shooters of all skills to compete on 
a more equalized basis. 


Within the next twelve months at 
least 300 ‘““Bow-L-Arrow Lanes” are 
expected to be in operation through- 
out the country. 


For more popular than formal tar- 
get shooting, at the moment, is field 
archery—shooting at inanimate ani- 
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mal and bird figure targets set up 
amid simulated natural habitat and 
shot at over unknown ranges, under 
rules laid down by the National Field 
Archery Association. Contestants 
compete in three major categories— 
the Free-Style Division, which per- 
mits any sighting style or aiming 
aid; the Instinctive Division, where- 
in bow-sights are not permitted, and 
the Heavy Tackle Division, in which 
heavy tackle only is used and with- 
out the aid of any aiming device. 
Currently, there is considerable 
constructive talk about holding eith- 
er a National Target or National 
Field archery tournament in Flori- 
da. The event would be a national 
attraction, similar to the big money 
shoots regularly held in Arkansas, 
Indiana, Nevada, California and oth- 
er states where archery participa- 
tion is considered a profitable facet 
of the tourist business gem. The 
Florida Development Commission 


has already indicated its interest. It 
is not unreasonable to predict that 
Florida will hold its first national 
open archery tournament within the 
next two or three years. 

What has literally been a shot of 
adrenalin in the heart of a long-lag- 
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The Citrus Wildlife Management A 





rea and the Eglin AFB acreage will be 


ging sport has been the infectious 
national interest in bowhunting. 
Taking bow and arrow in hand and 
stalking wild game Indian fashion 
seemingly has intrigued sportsmen 
everywhere. In Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Florida, Texas, New 
York and California—to name a few 
of the leading bowhunting states— 
countless thousands of bowhunters 
seek deer and other legal game dur- 
ing special bowhunting seasons. Ac- 
tive interest in bowhunting is fast 
outranking that of formal target 
shooting and field archery. Bow- 
hunters are getting more numerous 
—as well as wiser to the ways of 
wild game! 


Where archers once took to the 
woods with the most powerful hunt- 
ing bows they could get, today the 
majority realize that bow control 
and resulting arrow accuracy, plus 
mastery of the art of stalking within 
almost certain killing range, are 
more important. Bows of the 40-50 
pound class have largely replaced 
heavier weapons. Other items of 
equipment — arrows, quiver, arm 
guard, finger tab and clothing are 


(Continued on next page) 
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major focal points 


for bowhunting this season. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
likewise being selected for teamed 
performance. 

Many otherwise enthusiastic bow- 
hunters are lone operators, unaffili- 
ated with the nearest organized 
club. This is unfortunate, because 


invariably they are missing a chance. 


to have a lot of supplementary fun 
and valuable between-seasons prac- 
tice. 


Clubs usually maintain running 
deer practice targets, in addition to 
offering target and field archery 
competition. Occasional barbeques 
and camp cook-outs also contribute 
to diversified activity. 

To their chagrin, the bowhunters 
are being involuntarily dragged into 
public arguments with various hu- 
mane societies that hold the belief 
that hunting in any form is cruel, 
and bowhunting especially so. 

In many states the gun hunters are 
wisely coordinating their defense 
efforts with those of the bowhunters, 
because they recognize the fact that 
any achieved curtailment of bow- 
hunting activity by the “uniformed” 
will eventually spread to gun hunt- 
ing. 

Game biologists back up both the 
bow and gun hunters, pointing out 
that it is actually helpful to conser- 
vation and wildlife to harvest game 
population surpluses in excess of 
what can be sustained in good health 
by available food supply and suit- 
able habitat. In Florida, the deer 
herd population explosion in the 
Citrus Game Management Area is 
a typical example. Also, it is prob- 
able that the Ocala National Forest 
and Eglin Field deer herds may 
someday need reduction, to bring 
the number of does in normal nu- 
merical ratio to the number of bucks 
and natural food supply. 

This season, the Citrus Game 
Management Area and the Eglin 
Field acreage will be major focal 
points for Florida bowhunting activ- 
ity. 

The special archery season of the 
Citrus Area will open October 20 
and will provide 21 staggered days 
of hunting through December 2. 

The first nine days of the season 
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Bowfishing for gar and other “rough” fish is both sport and help to game fish 
conservation. Bow hunting in Florida’s fresh waters must be done under super- 
vision of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


will be open on continuous basis; 
thereafter, the acreage will be closed 
to hunting on weekdays and only 
week end hunts will be observed. 
The dates for the week end hunts 
that follow the nine day opening ob- 
servance are November 3-4, Novem- 
ber 10-11, November 17-18, Novem- 
ber 22-25 and December 1-2, with 
the last named date closing the spe- 
cial season. 

Buck deer only—with antlers five 
inches or longer—will be the kill 
restriction until November 17. At 
that time a maximum total kill of 
200 antlerless deer (does) will be 
permitted to be taken along with 
legal bucks, during week end hunt- 
ing only, until the season closes at 
sundown December 2. A daily bag 
of one and season bag of two deer 
will be in force during the special 
archery hunt. 

Bowmen must possess a special 
Citrus archery permit costing $5.00, 
in addition to the regular hunting 
license. The permits may be obtained 
from the County Judge in Citrus 
County, and will also be available at 
No. 2 and No. 4 Check-in Stations 
of the hunt area during the first nine 
days of the open season. 

Change of mind is a human privi- 
lege, but this year Florida bow- 
hunters did a radical turn-about in 
their thinking. For several 


years they loudly contended that 
the Citrus Game Management Area 
should be set aside solely as a bow- 
hunting game management preserve. 
Public meetings were devoted to the 
subject, and throughout the state the 
bowhunters organized in quest of 
the objective. Sports’ columnists 
took cognizance of their cause. 

However, this year when the 
Game Commission asked for a pop- 
ular vote on the possibility of setting 
aside the Citrus Game Management 
acreage exclusively for bowhunting, 
provided bowhunters agreed to con- 
fine activity to that area and not 
hunt elsewhere in the state, the bow- 
man voted overwhelmingly against 
the proposal! 

Their suddenly reversed stand 
stemmed from fear that, should the 
Citrus Game Management Area be 
designated exclusively for bowhunt- 
ing and then unexpectedly lost, the 
state’s growing legion of bowhunters 
would not have any place to hunt! 

Advocates claim the majority of 
the bowhunters passed up a good 
thing when they voted hastily. They 
point out that bowhunters are now 
too numerous hunting license-wise to 
be by-passed, if such fear had any 
foundation. Assuredly, they say, the 
Florida Game Commission would 
quickly act to provide other good 
deer acreage necessary to continua- 
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tion of bowhunting activity, should 


the Citrus Game Management Area 
eventually be lost as happy hunting 
ground, after experimentally being 
designated exclusively for bowhunt- 
6 ae 

Bowhunting and gun hunting are 
two different sports. They do not 
necessarily compete; they simply in- 
volve different applied techniques 
and require their own areas and sea- 
sons of activity. ... 

Logically considered, the total 
acreage of the named area is not 
large enough for sustained gun hunt- 
ing. However, it is ideal for licensed 
bowhunting activity, and it is prob- 
able that the inherent limitations of 
hunting with a bow would barely 
enable bowmen to kill a sufficient 
number of animals annually to main- 
tain the Citrus deer herd in proper 
ratio to food supply. Also, the Citrus 
Game Management Area is centrally 
located geographically. Bowhunters 
can come from any direction without 
travel time being much of a handi- 
cap to participation... . 

As in many other states, the cross- 
bow is outlawed for Florida hunting. 
It is a short-limbed bow set cross- 
wise on a shoulder stock. When 
fitted with adjustable sights, it can 
be fired with almost rifle-like accur- 
acy and power at short range, but 
does not have the flight range po- 
tential of the longbow. History, as 





well as comparable range testing, 
will substantiate the last. At Crecy, 
France, in the year 1346, great- 
ly outnumbered English archers 
equipped with longbows practically 
annihilated a French army of cross- 
bowmen and mounted knights at- 
tacking under the regal banner of 
King Phillip of Valois. 

Also prohibited are conventional 
target style, poisonous and hypoder- 
mic type arrows. Only quick-killing 
broadhead arrow points can be used 
on deer. However, rubber-tipped 
blunts, which kill by imparted shock, 
are legal for the taking of small 
game. The blunts are particularly fa- 
vored for squirrel shooting, since 
they do not stick into tree trunks 
and limbs like the sharp pointed, cut- 
ting edge broadheads, and can be re- 
covered on rebound. 

Whether you very slowly walk 
through the woods or still-hunt, you 
want to be as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible. Anything that helps camou- 
flage your person, or break up your 
silhouette, will be to your advan- 
tage, be it camouflage clothing, a 
concealing brush blind, or merely 
standing motionless alongside a tree 
instead of pausing at a spot that does 
not offer any concealment. 

For hunting, the wearing of cam- 
ouflaged clothing, or at least apparel 
of inconspicuous color, is now pretty 
well standardized. The made in Flor- 





Camouflage netting draped over an old umbrella frame makes and excellent 


portable hunting blind. 
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ida Kamo, five-color camouflage 
hats, caps, coats and complete out- 
fits are especially popular nation- 
wide. 

One of the most useful fabric items 
for the serious hunter is not an ar- 
ticle of clothing but a large piece 
of Kamo camouflage netting with tie 
tapes at corners and extra ones at 
intermediate points. A 4x6 ft. piece 
of the lightweight, five-color netting 
can be folded tightly and carried in 
hunting coat or quiver. When need- 
ed, it can be tied between two small 
trees or large bushes to create a 
blind behind which the hunter can 
conceal himself and await the coming 
of game along an obviously used 
travel route. 

Another method is to simply drape 
the netting over an old umbrella 
frame. The idea permits you to set 
up a hunting blind almost anywhere. 

In both styles of application, effec- 
tiveness of the impromptu blind will 
be enhanced if one or two small 
bushes are cut and stuck in the 
ground in front of it, to further cre- 
ate a natural setting and to keep 
the fabric from possibly billowing 
in a breeze. 

If you wish to supplement Florida 
deer hunting with out-of-state activ- 
ity, you might look into the special 
bowhunting seasons of Texas, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. These three 
states have especially heavy popula- 
tions of white-tail deer. Hunting nu- 
tria in the Louisiana marshes is an- 
other phase of bowhunting you might 
try this year. For information, write 
supervising game commission, at 
state capitals. 

Very popular in many states, but 
seemingly long by-passed by Florida 
bowmen is the shooting of rough 
fish with bow and arrow. With thou- 
sands of Florida lakes and streams 
infested with garfish, bowfishing 
might become a conservation meas- 
ure as well as sport. It is reasonable 
to assume that the Game Commis- 
sion will look with favor on the 
taking of rough fish, provided hunt- 
ing is done by organized groups op- 
erating under the field supervision 
of a Florida Wildlife Officer. Florida 
bowhunting clubs should investigate 
the possibilities. ©@ 
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HE WAY AN ANIMAL TRAVELS reveals its personality 

like nothing else. It, as a rule, determines 
success—in defense and escape, securing food and shel- 
ter, finding a mate, and having fun. Animals appear 
always to be going somewhere. Whatever their practi- 
cal or mysterious missions, an ever-thoughtful nature 
has provided the most odd and excentric of them with 
extraordinary means for every conceivable type trip 
to almost everywhere. 

A large percent of animals walk as a means for 
going places. But nothing is more unstandardized than 
animal walking. They walk—and run when in a hurry 
—in astonishingly strange ways to accomplish purposes 
as varied as their mysterious temperaments and de- 
sires. 

The bulky, grizzly bear may appear to wabble his 
hind quarters awkwardly, and slouch a bit as he saun- 
ters about his business. Actually you may have to ob- 
serve Old Bruin’s tracks to truly realize what a care- 
ful and graceful walker he is. Viewing a bear trail, 
you may conclude that a string of bears will walk 
with more precision and apparent rhythm than a squad 
of the best trained marching soldiers. 

Grizzlies make remarkably straight trails, deviating 
little, regardless of obstacles or irregular terrain. They 
not only follow the trail closely, they even step into 
the same tracks made by predecessors, though these 
footprints may become more than a foot deep. 

The Kiwi, the flightless bird of New Zealand, sways 
its tailless rear widely from side to side in a featherly 
burlesque when walking or running. Yet it picks its 
feet up and puts them down with the precision of a 
tight rope walker, placing each foot exactly before the 
other. Some animals, it might appear, are more con- 
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GOING 
PLACES IN 
STRANGE 
WAYS 


By ROSS PHARES 


The wonderful means of movement 
by some animals permits 


them to visit strange places 


cerned with the orderliness of the tracks they form 
than the visual impression they make in motion. Many 
animals print strange secrets in the tracks they leave. 

Few living things appear more habitually lazy and 
indolent than a sloth. Yet, if any creature seems to do 
its walking the hard way, it’s this animal. It walks 
upside down—hanging from limbs of trees. 

If a doodlebug, the small inhabitant of the inverted 
sand cones, should ever back up it would go forward. 
This ant lion larva always walks backwards. 

It is not always numbers of limbs that count in cov- 
ering ground. When the Australian frilled lizard shifts 
into high gear its front legs and head rise from the 
ground. At top speed it shifts to hind leg power only. 
This is a case of a runner, when in a special hurry, 
pickin’ ’em up and not putting ’em down. 

Strangely, legs are not necessary for walking. A 
species of fish walks on dry land. More astonishing 
still, it climbs trees. It employs fins and tail to propel 
itself. 

You may not be able to guess what system of loco- 
motion a creature will use until you see it take off. 
If you surprised a crab, it would lose no time maneu- 
vering for position to run. It can start from any posi- 
tion in any direction without turning. For just ordinary 
strolling, sideways is the usual choice. 

Animals seem to prove that when it comes to walk- 
ing it can be done by some one in just about any con- 
ceivable way. 

Many animals travel exclusively by jumping—some 
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species of trogs, for example. Others more often jump. 


for momentary advantages. 

Never attempt to determine the height or breadth 
of a jump by the size of the jumper. The little Cana- 
dian jumping mouse can do a broad jump of over five 
feet. However, the mouse-size African jerboa can al- 
most double that record. And don’t trust a spider to be 
ground bound. Some can jump as far as eight inches. 
Snakes, however, contrary to a popular belief cannot 
jump, though many can strike virtually the length of 
their bodies. 

The grasshopper and kangaroo are noted for get- 
ting places on the hop. But the world’s champion 
jumper is the flea. This diminutive pest can jump far- 
ther and quicker into and out of more unwelcomed 
places than any creature known. It can jump several 
hundred times its length. 

Many animals use combinations of propulsion 
methods. Gibbons “fly” through the trees with the 
greatest of ease—sometimes in leaps of 40 feet or more. 
Scared American cougars have been known to leap 
safely more than 50 feet downward when cornered. 


There are some queer quirks to animal jumping. 
A kangaroo can’t jump if its tail is lifted off the ground. 
And some creatures possess the amazing capacity to 
jump and carry their domicile with them at the same 
time. The maggot in the jumping bean has the mys- 
terious power to lift itself and the bean that houses 
it clear of the ground. This jump is accomplished by 
alternately contracting and relaxing its body. 

Everyone knows that the mode of travel for most 
birds is flying. But many creatures other than birds 
fly. 

No less than 21 species of lizards fly. These are 
tree dwelling lizards that frequently desire to travel 
from tree to tree, like the birds, without going the 
long way around by ground. They are able to fly by 
means of outgrowth of skin along their sides. A va- 
riety of squirrels fly—or more properly, glide—in sim- 
ilar fashion. 

A variety of fish fly. They use fins for wings. 

And even the lowly snake, normally regarded as 
condemned to crawl on its belly forever, takes to the 
air in some instances. A snake in Borneo sails from 
tree to tree by flattening and stiffening its body into a 
straight line. It tucks in the undersurface of its body, 
forming a hollow area, which acts as a resisting surface 
to the air during flight. 

Standard means of travel for fish is swimming. But 
an account of their innumerable extraordinary ways 
of swimming would fill a sizable book. 

The sea horse swims in unique fashion for a fish— 
in a vertical position, head at top, tail at the bottom. 
The flounder, instead of swimming upright as most 
fish do, turns over on one side. Its eyes, to better serve 
it in this unorthodox position, have moved around to 
the upper side. 

Water is not the only medium for swimming. A 
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number of lizards swim in sand—both on and through 
it. 

Long before man learned to impel himself by jet 
propulsion, water creatures were accomplishing the 
fast journey by forcing jet streams from their bodies. 

Many water bugs whisk across the water surface 
considerably faster than their fin or leg propelled 
neighbors. 

The scallop has long lived in a rocket age. A power- 
ful, active closing-muscle, which can open and close 
the shell in a fashion to take in water and quickly 
expel it, produces a spasmodic rocket-type propulsion. 
The scallop may go hurtling upward then travel a 
fair distance horizontally, or skim along the bottom 
so fast it leaves a cloud of sand or mud in its wake. 

Some members of the animal kingdom go their 
seemingly merry way just rolling along. A number 
of insects make like a ball and roll to wherever they 
are going. A few flip head over tail, springing them- 
selves to their destinations in much the fashion that 
a clown may hurtle himself along head over heels do- 
ing looping hand springs. 

The South African shrew, whose legs and feet are 
virtually useless for walking upright, curls up into a 
ball and rolls along the ground. 

With some animals the most difficult or tedious 
part of travel is the take-off. The flying fox, the largest 
bat, launches himself in only one way—by dropping 
from a hanging position. If he becomes grounded, there 
is only one way to get airborne again—climb a tree 
and hang himself. 

Another upside-down launcher is the great tit- 
mouse. This bird drops with wings closed for over a 
yard before taking off on its own wing-power. 

The worst hazard to some travel is the landing, 
rather than the take-off. The argoli, the world’s largest 
sheep, is a noted jumper, yet when he jumps he lands 
not on his feet, but on his horns. 

Unless you understand something of an animal’s 
means of movement you may never know how it eludes 
you, or gets to the strange and seemingly inaccessible 
places it inhabits or visits. @ 
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The beautiful lavendar-hued 





Florida’s battle of the hyacinths is continuous, with local, state 
and Federal revenue expended to paralyze the creeping foe. 
Here, ,hyacinth control airboat crew spray hyacinth clogged 
stream. 


water hyacinth -- Florida s 


MILLION - DOLLAR MENACE 


HO WOULD HAVE thought it? 

Least of all the kindly, 
beauty-minded Mrs. Fuller who in- 
troduced to Florida that prolific pur- 
ple pest, the water hyacinth. From 
the several plants in her goldfish 
pond 78 years ago, the hyacinth now 
carpets an estimated 80,000 acres in 
our state, raising havoc with fishing, 
hunting, and boating. 

Mrs. W. F. Fuller is not generally 
condemned for her act, except by a 
perspiring boatman trying to push 
his outboard through a solid mass of 
greenery to get to the open water 
on the other side. Or by a fishing 
camp operator who in the morning 
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finds he is completely closed in by 
a floating island of hyacinths, thanks 
to a shift of wind. Or by a hunter 
who can’t get close to a raft of ducks 
because of the obnoxious obstruc- 
tions. 

Mrs. Fuller’s deed was one of aes- 
thetic innocence, but it does dem- 
onstrate that mortals should not 
tamper with nature. Brooklyn-born, 
Mrs. Fuller was perhaps doubly ap- 
preciative of natural beauty. Her 
winter home, Edgewater, at San Ma- 
teo on the St. Johns, abounded in 
rare and exotic plants. When she 
glimpsed her first water hyacinths 
at the Cotton States Exposition in 
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New Orleans in 1884, she purchased 
a modest supply for her Edgewater 
goldfish pond. There the South 
American import multiplied, and 
multiplied. And multiplied. 

To thin out her plants, Mrs. Ful- 
ler tenderly placed the extras in the 
St. Johns at her boat landing. And 
here again they multiplied and mul- 
tiplied. And multiplied—spreading 
through the state like wildfire, car- 
ried by well-meaning people who 
wanted a living plant for their lake 
or river. Anglers, using them for 
shade in their minnow buckets, in- 
advertently transplanted them from 
one spot to another. Wind pushed 
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the plants around, and the hyacinth 
seeds were scattered far and wide 
on the legs of wading birds. 

As early as June, 1897, only thir- 
teen years after Fuller’s folly, the 
hyacinth problem was already rec- 
ognized by the Federal government 
as being a serious threat to naviga- 
tion. Two years later, the first money 
was spent on hyacinth control. 

Since then, the battle of the hya- 
cinths has been a continuing affair 
with local, state, and Federal monies 
(including Dingell-Johnson Funds 
discussed in FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
September, 1962) expended to para- 
lyze the creeping foe. These agencies 
do not use the word “eradicate,” for 
this would be wishful thinking. To 
“control” is enough for the present. 

The water hyacinth, Eichhornia 
crassipes, is a floating perennial 
weed of the pickerelweed family 
(Pontederiaceae). Well adapted for 
its aquatic life, its air-filled bulbs 
supply buoyancy and hold it upright. 
Fibrous roots, six to twenty-four 
inches long, dangle below the water’s 
surface greedily gathering nutrients 
to further foster plant growth. The 
richer the water, the more rapid the 
growth. Most specimens are less than 
a foot tall, yet in nutrition-filled 
water, they can reach up three feet 
or so. The hyacinth’s lilac-colored 
flowers (on spikes) are short-lived. 
The seeds produced, however, fall 
into the mass of vegetation to quick- 
ly sprout again, or they settle to the 
bottom, germinating as much as 
seven years later. 

Hyacinths spread rapidly by means 
of above-water stems called stolons. 
Each stolon produces a plant which 
breaks off from its parent, and is on 
its own—to develop more seeds and 
stolon offsprings. During the spring 
and summer growing season, a single 
plant will produce as many as 65,- 
000 plants. A floating mass easily 
doubles its size in one month! 

In the late 1800’s and in the first 
half of the 1900’s, mechanical con- 
trols were employed against hya- 


This is the same stream as shown on 
opposite page, after treatment, and 
now under “control.” 
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cinths in an effort to clear channels 
through clogged areas so that com- 
mercial boats could continue on their 
way. In 1889, Congress appropriated 
money to investigate control meth- 
ods which resulted in two crusher 
boats. Once a path was cleared, a log 
boom kept the channel open. This 
was the first of many still-existing 
programs. 

About fifteen years ago, when 2, 
4-D came on the market, hyacinth 
treatment swung, for the most part, 
from mechanical means to chemical 
means. 

Dingell-Johnson Funds contrib- 
uted substantially towards finalizing 
a basic method of treatment. In ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
these Federal funds which were 
available through the Federal Aid in 
Fish and Wildlife Restoration Act, 
the Noxious Vegetation Control Pro- 
gram placed an emphasis on treat- 
ing this lavender menance to help 
the sport fishing, all other previous 
programs having been concerned 
with these weeds as a threat to navi- 
gation or to drainage only. The D-J 
Program originated in April, 1952, 
running through to July, 1953. At 
that time, the Federal Aid Coordina- 
tor was Jack Dequine. Assembling 
data from control attempts up to 
that date, the D-J’ers set up the pro- 


gram which, with few modifications, 
is still in general use today. 

They made preliminary surveys 
on 104 lakes and streams to deter- 
mine the practicality of various con- 
trol procedures. At the program’s 
end, 31 were under control and 
maintained, and 16 were in the pro- 
cess of being controlled. Some 5,940 
acres of hyacinths were killed by use 
of aerial and airboat sprays with the 
2,4-D type chemicals. These investi- 
gations have pretty well standard- 
ized hyacinth control, although new 
herbicides are constantly being 
checked, of course. 

The chemical, 2,4-D, is a_hor- 
mone type-herbicide which, when 
absorbed by a plant, literally forces 
the plant to grow itself to death. The 
chemical is relatively inexpensive, 
easy to apply, and is non-injurious 
to humans, livestock, fish, and fowl 
if used as directed. Two primary 
types are offered—the amine and 
the ester. Both have their uses in 
hyacinth control. 

The 2,4-D ester must be mixed 
with kerosene or Diesel fuel. Such 
a mixture clings to the waxy hya- 
cinth leaves particularly well. And 
unlike the amine solution, it doesn’t 
rot the canvas fabric of the spray 
plane. On the other hand, the ester 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
mixture evaporates quickly and 
drifts easily with the possibility of 
endangering nearby crops. Despite 
these drawbacks, the ester is con- 
sidered the more practical for air- 
plane spraying. 

The 2,4-D amine can be mixed 
with water for spraying, is nearly as 
efficient as the ester, and is consid- 
ered the better choice for boat appli- 
cation as the boat and its personnel 
does not have to return continually 
to the launching site for the mixing 
material as it would if it demanded 
the oil-base carrier. Instead, the boat 
can stay out for extended periods, 
using the water in which they are 
floating. 

Another chemical, 2,4,5T is some- 
times used in areas where woody 
growth is a factor. Normally it is 
too expensive for other than this 
specialized use. 

With either the amine or the ester 
2,4-D, the standard, most-effective 
mixture is 1 to 100. To treat one 
acre of hyacinths, it takes 1% gallon 
of the ester type, 3%4 gallons of the 
amine type. Average cost per acre 
is about $8.03 ($2.99 for chemicals, 
$5.04 for operational expense). 

D-J investigation also revealed 
that spraying should be emphasized 
during the warm growing months 
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when the hyacinths will absorb the 
herbicide more quickly. Any spray- 
ing program, too, must be tailored to 
the existing weather elements, such 
as rain (it would wash the killer 
away before it had a chance to be 
absorbed) or wind (which might 
cause a severe drift—and damage 
to nearby crops or yard plantings). 

The control program was more 
successful than bargained for. In 
many fisheries activities, such as re- 
stocking, stream and lake surveys, 
there are no immediate or obvious 
results. In this program, however, 





Haycinths quickly accumulate 
and flourish behind log and 
debris formed obstructions. 
New technique of hyacinth 
control is removal of these 
breeding places. 
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Art Runnels 


Jerry Perryman of the hya- 

cinth Control Division fastens 

dynamite to a log pictured 
in the obstruction above. 


sprayed hyacinths turned brown 
within a few days, and in a short 
time, sank. Another factor that made 
the program popular was its appli- 
cation to areas of need, rather than 
to areas of less need but of stronger 
political connection. Also, the use of 
the airplane and airboat and the 
methods of application proved un- 
usually effective, and is  consid- 
ered the outsanding development 
prompted by the D-J research. 
The D-J’ers also confirmed the 
suspicions that hyacinths were det- 
rimental to the gamefish population. 
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Drifting mats of hyacinths can cov- 
er spawning areas, the dangling roots 
sweeping muck and sand through the 
nests. Sunlight is completely shut 
off, causing the death of desirable 
underwater vegetation which plays 
host to the smaller organisms which 
are essential to a healthy fish popu- 
lation. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice further discovered that the mats 
tore up or shaded out the vegetation 
which the diving ducks fed upon, 
and as feeding grounds were over- 
run by the hyacinth, the ducks were 
forced to feed in concentrations fre- 
quently too exposed to the hunter’s 
shotgun. 

In 1953, after the D-J unit marked 
their project “completed,” the state 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission took over the noxious vege- 
tation control as a_state-operated 
project as originally initiated. Bill 
Woods is Director of the Hyacinth 
Control Division, Vernon Myers his 
assistant. Current operating funds 
(1962-1963) come from the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses ($133,- 
693), and state-legislature-appropri- 
ated money ($155,635), with $127,- 


700 from a cooperative program with 


The “blast off’ breaks up the log jam, destroying hyacinth breeding 
area, and opens stream to boat travel. 


the Corps of Engineers in which the 
state supplies 30% work-in kind 
money, the Federal Government the 
other 70%. 

Reference to the water hyacinth 
as “Florida’s million dollar plant” is 
no joke. Up to June, 1961, cost of 
maintenance of the channels in the 
Jacksonville District alone was $1,- 
861,788! 

During the six-month period from 
January to June 30, 1962, the Hya- 
cinth Control Division, operating 
eleven airboat crews and one air- 
plane, sprayed a total of 5,820 gal- 
lons of chemicals to kill hyacinths 
on 75 bodies of water in 33 counties. 
Acreage of hyacinths and other veg- 
etation treated was 12,685. 

The battle continues. New herbi- 
cides, new techniques are constant- 
ly being tested, not only against the 
hyacinth, but against the whole 
group of plants labeled “noxious.” 
This includes water lettuce, cattail, 
maiden cane, water willow, button 
bush, and coontail, to name a few. 

Agencies involved in this control 
campaign are too numerous to list 
completely. At the Federal level, 
there is the Corps of Engineers (pri- 


marily concerned with navigation). 
State-wise, in addition to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District battles the 
pump-clogging menace. County Mo- 
squito Control units attack it for the 
biting nuisances it fosters. Civic or- 
ganizations, sportsmen’s or boating 
clubs, and private citizens assail it 
in varying degrees. The future holds 
no great promises, except for a con- 
tinuing and expanding program. 

Anglers and boaters are also bene- 
fiting by a new practice adopted by 
the division. Those small creeks that 
flow into other rivers and lakes are 
ideal breeding grounds for hya- 
cinths. Commonly, hyacinths flourish 
in such places because there is an ob- 
struction behind which they can 
accumulate. It may be old pilings, 
a log, or a Donna-toppled pine. Di- 
vision personnel now remove these 
obstructions where possible. In fact, 
in a recent six-months period they 
spent 2,345 hours engaged in such 
removals. 

A potential natural control is soon 
due for some investigation. The ami- 

(Continued on next page) 


Hyacinth Control crew members Rex Land, Jerry Perryman, and 
Mel Arline clean out blasted logs and other debris. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
able, clumsy manatee is an _ herbi- 
vore, browsing by the hour on un- 
derwater growth and water lettuce. 
Could this mammal be persuaded to 
munch on water hyacinths, increas- 
ing its tribe through the years with- 
out causing another “unbalance?” 
Tests will soon tell. 

By way of making the hyacinths 
come to them, a recent innovation by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has been the installation 
of an oil-drum barrier to trap the 
stray plants in the airboats miss. At 
the present, one is being tested in 
the Withlacoochee near Dunnellon. 
The man-made obstruction angles 
upstream from a bend in the river, 
the chained-together barrels trap- 
ping the hyacinths in a mass that 
the sprayers can thoroughly douse. 
After treatment, the hyacinths are 
turned lose to drift—and die—down- 
stream. The barrier is then put back 
in place for the next customers. An 
opening on the upstream end of this 
barrier allows boat passage. Accord- 
ing to Vernon Myers, the barrier is 
effective and a definite time-saver. 
The sprayboat crew runs their trap 
once a week. 

At times, the temperature exerts 
some control, as the adult plants 
freeze out easily. Unfortunately, low 
water doesn’t help much, creating 
difficulties for the boat operator in 
those marginal areas where airplane 
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Special oil drum barriers 


trap floating hyacinths, 
and are sprayed with 
2,4-D. 
Photos By 


Art Runnels 


The hyacinth control spray 
plane is another effective 
“weapon” employed in 
the war against the water 
hyacinth. 


spraying is impractical. And, the hy- 
acinth that turns brown today when 
stranded on a shore will turn green 
tomorrow when the lake returns to 
normal level. Also those ever-living 
seeds, good for seven years, burst 
into life in the sun-warmed shal- 
lows. 

Is there anything good about the 
hyacinth? Not much. Although cat- 
tlemen insist they have some food 
value, particularly when all other 
pastures are browned out at the first 
frost. An angler, intent upon deceiv- 
ing a wary bass, now and then uses 
an air-filled bulb for a float. That 
extra-attractive bass bait, the “eel” 
(siren) thrives in them. Citrusmen 
have tried them for mulch or some- 
times find them useful to firm up 
soft sand so that their trucks don’t 
get stuck. And as the story goes, one 
company experimented with hya- 
cinths as the base for a pressed wall- 
board, but gave up when, in the 
rainy season, the walls sprouted! 





And, while I don’t know if it has 
happened in Florida, it is possible 
hyacinths could save a life. A recent 
newspaper report tells of a sailor 
falling into the Nile River, to be 
found forty hours later, afloat, safe 
—and mosquito-bitten—on a raft of 
hyacinths. 

Even the most unbending among 
us must admit that a shore-to-shore, 
hyacinth-carpeted marshland, be- 
decked with a glorious array of lav- 
ender-hued flowers, can be some- 
what soul-stirring. 

But few of us go along with the 
American poet (James Terry White) 
who based his poem on a Persian 
theme and wrote: 


“If thou of fortune be bereft 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves, sell one and with the 
dole, 

Buy hyacinths to feed the soul.” 


Surely he wasn’t talking about 
our water hyacinth! @ 
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New Youth Camp Dedicated. 
Building Program Outlined. 


HE COMING YEAR, 1963, will be a 

most exciting year for all who 
have made the coming events pos- 
sible. 

This late fall, plans call for break- 
ing ground at camp for our new 
Conservation Building. It’s another 
big push in the completion of the 
building program. The _ unit is 
designed to include four large work- 
shops, size 22 x 22, restrooms, stor- 
age space, administrative quarters, 
fire place and a large assembly area. 
Building plans call for the installa- 
tion of a heating unit. 

Fruition of these plans can be 
claimed by the Florida Federation of 
Garden Clubs, Inc., who have dili- 
gently applied themselves to this 
worthy cause. All of the clubs and 
individuals who have helped make a 
dream come true are to be com- 
mended. 

Plans are underway also to im- 
prove our Sanitation System at 
camp. An additional unit will elimi- 
nate any of our previous problems. 
Construction of the building should 
be another step forward in complet- 
ing the camps physical plant. 

Improvements are also in the plan- 
ning for our infirmary at camp. 

Another milestone will be the 
establishment of our new camp in 
South Florida in the J. W. Corbett 
area. There is every possibility that 
the camp will operate for at least 
two to four weeks. Tents will be used 
while construction of building units 
is being completed. 


Wilderness Camp 

August 8-15 was an important date 
on our calendar. For during that 
week, twenty youngsters went into 
the new camp site and camped some- 
what primitively for a week. Four 
clubs sent representatives to partici- 
pate in the opening ceremonies held 
on the first day of camp, August 8, 
1962. At ten o’clock A.M. on that 
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WILDLIFE BALANCE WHEEL 


By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


day, the entrance to the camp site 
off State Road 710 was officially 
opened by Sam DuBon, president of 
the non-profit corporation of South 
Florida Youth Conservation Camp, 
Inc. A. D. Aldrich, director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, assisted the president in 
unlocking the gate. Jim Chewning, 
president of Wildlife Conservation 
League, presided. 

After the opening gate ceremonies 
were completed, officials, both state 
and local, guests, and committee 
representatives were convoyed by 
swamp buggies, jeeps, etc. into the 
campsite four and a half miles from 
the highway. 

When all forces were again col- 
lected, the raising of the flag cere- 
mony was completed. Herb Alley, 
president of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, gave the invocation. Old 
Glory was raised and accompanied 
by the State flag. The camp flag for 
South Florida was presented to Sam 
DuBon, who raised the flag. A brisk 
wind took over and began immedi- 
ately to wave all three flags. 

Official dignitaries were asked to 
speak briefly to the assembled 
guests. Lake Lytle, chairman of the 
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Youth Camp Dedication. At left, Sam DuBon, 
president of the South Florida Youth Con- 
servation Camp, Inc., and A. D. Aldrich, di- 
rector, Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission. 





Palm Beach County Commissioners; 
A. D. Aldrich; Sam DuBon; Herb 
Alley; Jim Chewning; Earl Diemer 
recognized the time, labor, and 
money given by the members of the 
construction and planning commit- 
tees of the South Florida Youth 
Camp. All were commended highly 
for their efforts in promoting the 
development of the camp. 

Advisers present and those who 
were to supervise the one week 
wilderness were Jim McMahon, 
Stuart; Ruth Wheeler, West Palm 
Beach; Buddy McWatters, West 
Palm Beach; Bob Routa, Stuart; 
Howard Lechner, Hialeah; Earl 
DeBary, Ocala; Bob Bunting, Hia- 
leah; David Smith, Hialeah. Other 
officials present: Tom Cunningham, 
Central Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict; Bob Kleiser, Chairman of 
Palm Beach and Broward Counties 
Recreation Committee. Florida Fed- 
eration of Garden Club women pres- 
ent were: Mrs. F. W. Kessler, Mrs. 
York Hollinsworth, Mrs. A. J. 
Daniels—West Palm Beach; Mrs. 
M. E. Hawkins, Mrs. W. Gable, presi- 
dent—Lake Worth. 

Ceremonies were followed by a 
tasty Bar-B-Que prepared by Buddy 
McWatters of West Palm Beach. 


Lake Eaton Camp 

Animal Fun Compound: Our ani- 
mal compound was rebuilt this year 
and relocated in a selected shady 
area. Two small fawn plus an assort- 
ment of other small animals initiated 
the new cages and runways. 

Our nature tent had a variety of 
snakes, lizards, ete. 

A change in the mess hall was 
noted by all. Our shining new Mun- 
roe folding tables (6) and sixty new 
chairs added to the gaiety in our 
dining area. 

A new pump was installed on 
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Sa WAS A DOG, while not a real 
classic dog by field trial stand- 
ards he made up with experience 
that missed in trial training. Labra- 
dor in appearance, without registra- 
tion or lineage, and somewhere in 
the background a roving “Don 
Juan” Chesapeake Bay Retriever. 
Companion, duck retriever, guardian 
of home and family, subject of pho- 
tos and written word, a valuable aid 
to a wildlife officer, and somewhat 
of a local character. 

Where the officer went so went 
his dog. Through winter wind and 
summer heat, in the field or on the 
water, the two were inseparable. 
His work, action, and devotion were 
designed to warm the hearts of all 
who love great hunting dogs. His 
daily practice was to return home 
after a full day in the field and im- 
mediately scout the neighborhood to 
reaffirm his regime by challenging 
and soundly thrashing any strange 
canine that chanced to enter his do- 
main. 

That Shane was a gun dog and 
loved to retrieve is beyond question. 
Countless crippled ducks that would 
otherwise have been lost were re- 
covered to be included in the day’s 
bag. He retrieved not only for his 
owner but for other hunters, who 
had no dog to fetch in their dead and 
crippled birds. No fall was too old, 
and many times ducks that had been 
lost in the marsh for hours were 
recovered by this seventy pound 
bundle of black energy. 

Shane would run a deer, tree a 
coon, retrieve a squirrel, flush marsh 
hens, pick up shot quail, catch a 
hog, and search the woods for ille- 
gal game. He was hunter supreme 
and could identify waterfowl, not 
necessarily by species, but he could 
tell ducks and geese from sea gulls 
and other marsh birds. He would re- 
fuse to have anything to do with 
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coot or trash ducks when there were 
mallards or pintails in the vicinity. 
To lay down or sleep in a duck blind 
was unthinkable, keeping his head 
through the blind he would observe 
the decoys and action in the air. His 
anxious whine was always a posi- 
tive indication that ducks were mov- 
ing, and served to alert the gunners 
to action. For a hunter to miss a shot 
was forgiveable but not without a 
look of reproach from those brown 
eyes. 

Fighting mud and marsh and oc- 
casionally becoming completely sub- 
merged in his effort to recover a 
crippled duck was a pleasure to this 
dog. He lived and almost died to 
retrieve. He once created consider- 
able anxiety for his owner as he 
chased a crippled duck into an open 
and fog enshrouded bay. Was this 
to be Shane’s last retrieve, would 
he be able to find his way back to 
the blind or drown in his effort to 
overtake the cripple. The grim reap- 
er did not extract his toll and al- 
lowed the fog to break to reveal a 
black head in the distance returning 
to the sound of the whistle with a 
duck in his mouth. 

When the wildlife officer took a 
wife, a hunting companion slipped 
a minature black dog between the 
bride and groom which adorned the 
top of the wedding cake. The prank 
was accepted in good humor by the 
bride who in turn came to love the 
black beast as did his owner. With 
the wedding, Shane obtained a mis- 
tress and assumed his new responsi- 
bility of guardian with the dignity 
associated with his breed. While not 
a house pet Shane was permitted 
the privelege of sleeping at the foot 
of the bed on occasions when his 
master was away. 

Shane learned to observe and 
would locate concealed hunters and 
fisherman before the eyes of his 


DOGS  Hunting- Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


The saga of a dog—SHANE. 


master recorded their presence. 
Many times during the lonely vigils 
of wildlife patrol a low growl would 
herald the approach of a vehicle or 
individual long before such sounds 
became audible to human ear. He 
learned that he was expected to uti- 
lize his nose for locating game, both 
legal and illegal. 

In aiding his master in the task 
of apprehending game law violators 
he was without equal. Records in a 
county court house will attest to 
arrests that would never have been, 
had it not been for a highly sensi- 
tive nose. He once located two ille- 
gal ducks that had escaped his mas- 
ters attention by crawling under a 
tarpaulin and retrieving them with 
head and tail held high and an ex- 
pression that came close to a canine 
grin saying “look what I found 
boss.” 

A common expression among the 
many who met and knew this com- 
bination of man and dog was, “here 
comes the warden and that damn 
black dog.” 

There were many exploits and in- 
cidents in the active life of Shane 
that remain in the memory of those 
who knew him. Such as the time 
he treed a cat under the desk of a 
bank president, and soundly sand 
bagged the village bully of the ca- 
nine population. Claiming the front 
seat of the patrol car he would sulk 
if forced to the rear. He did not 
want to be petted in the manner you 
associate with a pet dog but would 
lay his head on his owners shoulder 
or knee as though to say “this is my 
man and don’t anyone doubt it. 

Shane is gone, the results of ad- 
vancing civilization and a speeding 
automobile. When those who knew 
him gather at pre-dawn duck land- 
ings he can be seen, a member of 
that pack of great hunting dogs that 
travels through the smoke of all 
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Shane was a ready retriever. September found him eagerly bringing in marsh 
hens downed by hunting party off Lanark on the upper Gulf coast. 


hunter’s fires, waiting for the sound 
of the hunting horn, the recall 
whistle, or the sound of their masters 
voice. 


In Johnston County Circuit 
Court, Warrenburg, Missouri, 1884, 
Senator George Graham Vest made 
his immortal plea to the jury for 
conviction of the slayer of “Old 
Drum” famed coon hound. His 
words have been translated in a 
dozen languages and have come 
down through the years as the finest 
tribute to man’s “best friend” ever 
written. 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best 
friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him, and become his 
enemy. His son or daughter that he 
has reared with loving care may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money 
that a man has, he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps when he 
needs it most. A man’s reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill- 
considered action. The people who 
are prone to fall to their knees to 
do us honor when success is with 
us, may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles 
its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that man can have in this 
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selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is 
his dog. A man’s dog stands by him 
in prosperity and in poverty, in 
health and in sickness. He will sleep 
on the cold ground, where the win- 
try winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his 
master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer; he will lick 
the wounds and sores that come in 
encounter with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert, he 
remains. When riches take wings, 
and reputation falls to pieces, he is 
as constant in his love as the sun in 
its journey through the heavens. 


“If fortune drives the master forth 
an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks 
no higher privilege than that of ac- 
companying him, to guard him 
against danger, to fight against his 
enemies. And when the last scene 
of all comes, and death takes his 
master in its embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue 
their way, there by the graveside 
will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes 
sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true even in death.” 


Senator George Graham Vest. @ 


NEW MAGAZINE 


(Continued from page 7) 
tion to six issues of NATIONAL WILpD- 
LIFE, associate members will be giv- 
en the opportunity to purchase out- 
standing new nature books at re- 
duced prices—the National Wildlife 
Book Service—and will receive a 
numbered membership card, an art 
print, an auto decal, and other serv- 
ices. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE will be a 48- 
page, top-quality magazine on an 
8% by 11%4-inch format, with at least 
two colors used throughout. Sixteen 
pages of every issue will feature full 
four-color reproductions of the best 
wildlife color photography and art- 
work available. Printing will be done 
by the W. A. Krueger Company of 
Milwaukee, printers of such well- 
known scenic publications as Ari- 
zona Highways, New Mexico maga- 
zine, and Ideals. 


Aimed at every American inter- 
ested in the outdoors, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE will be the first national 
quality magazine to approach the 
subjects of recreation and conserva- 
tion from the point of view of every 
citizen—men, women, youth; indi- 
viduals and groups; interested spec- 
tators as well as active participants; 
the back-yard naturalist of the city 
and suburb as much as the far-rang- 
ing traveler of the wildest back 
country. 


A few familiar contributors to the 
first issue will be outdoor writers 
Mel Ellis, Ken Warner and Dick 
Kirkpatrick, and photographers 
Winston Pope, Ozzie Sweet, George 
Laycock, Leonard Lee Rue III, Karl 
Maslowski, and Mrs. Myrtle Wal- 
green, FPSA. Each issue will feature 
a Washington, D.C., column edited 
by the Federation’s conservation ed- 
ucation chief, Louis S. Clapper. 
Spaced among the major articles in 
each issue will be pages of color art, 
photographs, short items and fun 
pages for the youngsters. 


Details on associate membership 
in the National Wildlife Federation 
may be obtained by writing to: Mag- 
azine, 1412 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. ©@ 
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THE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


Citrus Area Hunt Drawings. 


Facts about the cost of hunting. 


FAIR AND IMPARTIAL 


How do the hunters who enter their 
names in the drawing for permits for the 
hunts on the Citrus Wildlife Management 
Areas know that the drawings are fair? How 
do you make sure that someone doesn’t 
cheat? 


First, let me assure you that we em- 
ployees of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission know full well that many people 
watch us closely during a hunt permit draw- 
ing. We are glad that they do. 

There would be no point in the Com- 
mission favoring one hunter, only to make 
hundreds of other hunters angry. There- 
fore, we take every safeguard possible to 
see that the drawings are open to public 
inspection, and that, so far as possible, no 
hunter gets an unfair advantage. 

We have developed the following pro- 
cedure for the drawing of permits for the 
special hunts in the Citrus Area: 

Each hunter, or group of hunters, must 
complete a written application on the proper 
form that the Commission provides. The 
application form may contain from one to 
five names, and addresses. This year, each 
hunter must list on the form the serial 
numbers from his hunting license and man- 
agement area permit. This will help us 
eliminate duplicate names and make cer- 
tain that all hunters applying are actually 
hunters, and not non-hunters along “for the 
free ride.” 

When the application is received at the 
Tallahassee office of the Commission, the 
names and addresses and other data from 
the application is entered on the data an- 
alysis machines commonly known as “IBM 
machines.” 

When all the applications are in, and the 
machine cards code-punched, the machine 
then presents, electronically, a master list- 
ing of all the names and addresses from all 
the applications. This listing shows, in al- 
phabetical order, the names of all the people 
who have entered their names on one or 
more applications. 

Our employees then carefully inspect the 
list, and strike off all duplicate names. In 
other words, if a man has entered his name 
fifteen times on fifteen different applica- 
tions (and this happens more times than 
we care to admit), fourteen of the original 
applications are removed from the files, and 
his name is stricken so that it appears only 
one time on one application. 

Since all of the applications are serial- 
numbered upon receipt, and since the serial 
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BY A. D. ALDRICH, DIRECTOR 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 





Presented here are selections from the correspondence that daily crosses the desk of 
A. D. Aldrich, director, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. In respect to the privacy 
of first-class mail, the names and addresses of the correspondents have been deleted. 
However, the original correspondence is filed in the Central Files of the Commission, 
and such files are, by law, open to inspection by any interested citizen at any time. 


numbers are transferred to the machines 
along with the names of hunters, it is not 
too difficult, once the duplications have been 
removed, to place the remaining numbers 
in the proverbial “bowl.” 


Then, in front of witnesses, and you are 
invited to be one of the witnesses, the 
numbers are drawn “blind.” As each num- 
ber is drawn, it is checked by cross-refer- 
ence to the machine listing as to number, 
individual, and group of hunters. This pro- 
cedure continues, until each hunt quota 


has been filled. 


We insist that the drawing of the lucky 
hunters be conducted in public, and it is 
witnessed by interested individuals each 
year. We would be happy to have you at- 
tend the drawing, so that you can see for 
yourself how careful we are to see that 
no hunter gets an unfair advantage, and 
to make certain that all hunters are treated 
equally. 

We are the first to admit that this system 
is complicated, but it has to be complicated 
because a very few people do try to take 
advantage of the drawing system. Most of 
our hunters are very honest, but a few do 
try, shall we say, to “fudge a little bit.” It 
is the few who make it necessary for us 
to have such a complicated system. 


We will go to almost any length to make 
certain that all hunters are treated equally. 

By the way, our employees who become 
involved in the mechanics of the drawing 
are our regular employees. Sometimes, the 
drawings run late into the night, and they 
get no extra pay or recognition for their 
voluntary over-time service to the hunters. 
I am proud that the Commission has such 
employees, and I do not hesitate to say so. 

Thank you for your interest in a fair and 
impartial Citrus hunt drawing. 


MANAGEMENT AREAS 


Your Florida Wildlife Management Areas 
are good for the hunters, but you are begin- 
ning to get more hunters than game on the 
areas, it seems to me. For a working man, 
your hunting areas are about the only place 
he has for hunting. But can’t you produce 
more game for the working man? I would 
be willing to pay more for a hunting permit 
or license if the money would produce 


more game on more Wildlife Management 
Areas. 


The points you make are valid ones, and 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion is very well aware of them. We are 
indeed faced with the problem of more 
and more hunters and less and less wilder- 
ness lands. In all probability, this problem 
will grow more serious in the years ahead. 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission realized this many years ago 
and initiated our present Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area program. In essence, we do not 
propose that a wildlife management area 
is a place of super hunting in which each 
hunter obtains a limit kill every time he 
checks into such an area. A wildlife man- 
agement area is designed primarily to pro- 
vide a place in which a man may hunt 
without trespassing on another’s private 
property. Very few, if any, of these areas 
receive maximum management for maxi- 
mum production of wildlife, simply because 
there is not enough money received from 
sale of hunt permits and hunting licenses to 
conduct such an operation. 


As you no doubt realize, all Florida Wild- 
life Management Areas are financed and 
supported by the sale of hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, and the revenue received from 
the sale of public hunt permits. 


At this time the Commission is operating 
on a license fee that was established in 
1943, and I think you can realize that the 
value of the 19438 dollar differs quite a bit 
from the 1962 dollar. It’s simply a case of 
trying to stretch the dollar as far as pos- 
sible, and place the pennies where they 
will do the:most good. 

Therefore, it’s simply a problem of trying 
to maintain and operate our Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas on a 1962 level, when we 
must depend upon a “1943 dollar.” Many 
of us distinctly recall the value of the 1943 
dollar, and know only too well the value 
of the 1962 dollar. It’s simply a matter of 
economic fact. 

Your suggestion of paying more is the 
only true answer for the Florida hunter. 


Thanks for your note, and if we might 
provide you with additional information 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Most experienced hunters — especially 
bowhunters, waterfowlers and crow shooters 
—know the advantage of effective camou- 
flage and use it whenever they can. 

While certain species of game may not 
be able to distinguish colors as we see them, 
still, many are quick to detect marked color 
contrasts. Consider how a decoying flock 
of wild ducks will flare and depart if they 
suddenly spot a brightly colored object un- 
natural to normal terrain. 

Very popular with hunters and wildlife 
photographers are the clothing items in the 
now nationally famous KAMO line, made 
by Camouflage Mfg. Company, 475 River- 
side Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. FWFT&T 
has periodically reported on basic stock 
items—camouflage suits, coveralls, parkas, 
headnets, duck blinds and other widely used 
KAMO products. However, the line is con- 
tinually being improved and expanded. 

New this year is a hunting vest with fea- 
tures that will surely please those who pre- 
fer a sleeveless garment. The material is 
strongly woven cotton in five-color camou- 
flage print. The vest is ruggedly made 
and has front and pockets zippered and 
covered. Two extremely large bloodproof 
(lined) front pockets are each big enough 
to hold two boxes of shells without spilling. 
There is also a cigarette pocket with flap. 
Outstanding feature, however, is the roomy, 
bloodproof game bag in the back, with a 
top section that can be let down for easy 
cleaning of the spacious pocket. 

The No. 60 KAMO Hunting Vest comes 
in small, medium and large sizes; sells for 
$7.95. It is ideal for wear by dove and 
crow shooters especially, and can be utilized 
as lone camouflage or in combination with 
matching shirt and hat or cap. 

In the latter category, there is a new 
“Jones style’’ hat made of camouflaged 
mosquito netting, with cloth inner sweat 
band but no ear flaps. The hat is very 
light, cool and comfortable. It is also wash- 
able. The No. 40 hat is a light weight 
supplement to hat item No. 45 and cap 
items Nos. 50 and 55 of the KAMO line. 

Retail price is $1.50. Available sizes 
are from 6% to 7%, inclusive. 


For waterfowlers, there is a new KAMO 
netting boat cover (Item No. 180) that 
quickly and completely camouflages a small 
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boat and converts it into a hunting blind. 
The netting snaps along the boat’s center 
line, enabling one, two—or even three— 
hunters to sit anywhere in the boat. Draw- 
string at bottom edge provides a snug fit 
around the lower section of the boat. Weicht 
is less than three pounds. 

A cover for a 12-ft. length boat is 
$14.95; for a 14-ft. boat, $17.50, and 
$19.95 is the price tag for one large 
enough to completely camouflage a 16-ft. 
boat. The new listing should not be con- 
fused with the long-time catalogued No. 
150 portable game blind, long popular with 
waterfowlers. 





For the rifleman who wants to develop 
ability to get off fast accurate shots at 
moving targets and for the shotgunner anx- 
ious to improve field performance, frequent 
practice on inanimate, thrown tagets—like 
clay pigeons and tin cans—is necessary. 
Discarded beer cans, obtainable almost any- 
where, have long been favorites. 

Until recently, however, a good target- 
throwing arm has been needed to impart 
any appreciable distance and speed to mov- 
ing targets thrown ahead of the gun. Now 
there is a power-activated device that will 
do the job mechanically. 

Known as the Johnson Targeteer beer 
can launcher, the brainchild of active 
shooter A. M. Johnson, of Silver Springs, 
Maryland, the new device utilizes the power 
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“Couldn't you throw it back?” 


FIELD TESTS and TELLS 


of .22 short blank cartridges to give fast 
animation to beer cans launched Cape 
Canaveral style into 40-yard flight. 

In field tests, FWFTG&T found that the 
Targeteer would propel beer cans just as 
fast and far as the average hand-trap will 
zoom clays. In fact, if anything, the beer 
can targets seemed a bit harder to hit, due 
to more pronounced changes in velocity 
during latter half of flight, especially when 
empty 8, 11 and 16-ounce capacity beer 
cans were indescriminately mixed with the 
standard 12-ounce size. (AII named can 
sizes are 2%8"’ in diameter and fit the Tar- 
geteer.) 

The main housing of the Targeteer is 
made of cast aluminum, with chamber, lock- 
ing lever, firing pin and extractor of tough 
stainless steel. 

A hinged frame designed for safety al- 
lows loading of a .22 short blank cartridge 
as launching-power source. Next, an empty 
beer can is placed in the flanged head of 
the housing, unopened end down, and is 
automatically sealed and gripped by a rub- 
ber O-ring gasket in the Targeteer. The 
basic unit is strong enough structurally to 
safely .withstand many times the pressure 
developed by a .22 short blank cartridge. 

Firing is achieved by pulling back and 
releasing a plunger style cocking piece in a 
practically indestructible bicycle-grip handle. 

The Targeteer is one of those products 
that must be used strictly in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s furnished instruc- 
tions if satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained. Don’t foolishly—as some_ users 
have done—try to substitute .22 BB or CB 
caps for standard .22 short blank cartridges! 
Also, don’t load cans in the launcher opened 
end down. 

You will get the maximum distance by 
holding the launcher and target-can at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. The manufac- 
turer says he will replace any unit that 
does not send a standard 12-ounce size 
beer can, loaded closed end down, a dis- 
tance of 40 yards. In all fairness, one 
should not expect this average distance 
when wind conditions are decidedly unfav- 
orable to maximum, angled target flight. 

Straight, overhead firing, when conditions 
are normal, will give about 65 feet of ver- 
tical flight to a can... 

In the first thousand Targeteers released 
to the trade, only three units had to be 
replaced. Therefore, it is very unlikely that 
your Targeteer would be a bad character. 
If, however, trouble should develop—other 
than through obviously deliberate abuse— 
the manufacturer will make replacement, 
no charge. 

At present, the Targeteer is being dis- 
tributed nationally by Original Sight Ex- 
change, Paoli, Pennsylvania. Price is $23.50. 
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CONSIDER THE PIGEON 
(Continued from page 15) 


while, line a big casserole with 
dough. After cooking remove the 
birds from the broth, and to the 
broth add diced carrots, chopped 
celery, several slices of orange peel, 
half can of mushroom soup, some 
mashed boiled potatoes, and nutmeg. 
Mix these ingredients into the broth 
and allow to simmer until tender. 
Thicken the broth with flour 
creamed in butter. Place pigeons in 
lined casserole, pour the thickened 
broth mixture over the birds, cover 
with dough and bake in 400 degree 
oven until brown. 


Potted Pigeon 


To prepare potted pigeon you will 
need, in addition to the pigeons, vin- 
egar, onion, bay leaves, and what- 
ever else you might have in the spice 


cabinet; salt, pepper, flour, salt pork, 
and a touch of sherry. First, com- 
bine the vinegar, onion, and spices 
in a large earthenware pot. Add the 
pigeons, cover and let stand in the 
refrigerator for one or two days. 


When ready for cooking discard 
the marinade, drain and dredge the 
birds with seasoned flour. Fry three 
or four slices of fat salt pork in a 
Dutch oven or other heavy iron ket- 
tle. When the fat is extracted, re- 
move the pork and add to the re- 
maining fat several sliced onions. 
Arrange the pigeons over the onions, 
cover the pot, and cook very slowly 
for about fifteen minutes. After the 
initial cooking add a quart of water 
or stock, cover and simmer for sev- 
eral hours over the lowest possible 
flame. 


You may add additional season- 
ing, if needed, and thicken the gravy 


with a bit of flour. Simmer for about 
another half hour. When ready to 
serve add a bit of sherry, and serve 
on a hot platter, dusting the birds 
with minced parsley. 


Plantation Pigeon 


Split your pigeon down the breast 
and back, dredge these pieces in 
flour and brown in hot bacon drip- 
pings. Remove as soon as browned 
and place in a pot of slowly boiling 
water to which a cup of red wine 
and two or three dried red peppers 
have been added. After browning all 
pieces, chop up an onion, a bit of 
celery, a green pepper and add to 
the drippings. Add a bit of flour and 
brown slowly. Combine the pigeons, 
drippings, mixings, water and pep- 
pers, and let simmer until tender. 
Serve with brown rice, and plenty 
of cold milk to quench the fire cre- 
ated by the peppers. @ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 9) 


sive, due to amateurish shortening 
of the gunstock after acquisition. 


(Normal barrel pitchdown is 
about 2% inches, a standard used on 
most tield grade shotguns with 30 
inch barrels. At the risk of possibly 
confusing some of my readers, I will 
add that a shotgun with, say, a 2% 
inch normal pitchdown with a 30 
inch barrel will not have the same 
degree of pitch when the barrel is 
cut back to 26 inches.) 


My suggestion to the owner of an 
Ithaca Model 37 that shoots low is 
to install a large shotgun aperture 
Williams peep sight on the gun’s 
receiver. The proper sight is FP-37 
and costs $9.00, from Williams Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michigan. 


Using this sight, most Ithaca 37’s 
can be sighted-in so that shot pat- 
terns have desired impact point in 
relation to point of aim. 


An alternative is to have a selec- 
tive choke device, like the Poly- 
Choke or Lyman-Cutts, fitted to the 
muzzle with specific instructions that 
the installation be made in such 
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manner that shot patterns will be 
subsequently centered. (I personally 
prefer my shotguns to center shot 
patterns a bit high, as I like to see 
targets full and clear above the muz- 
zle, and without being optically con- 
scious of gun breech and the long 
barrel-rib.) Request that two or 
three typical pattern targets, as de- 
veloped from actual firing tests after 
installation of the choke device, be 
returned with the gun. 


=> 
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“It's going to be hard telling my wife. I 
promised I‘d bring back a bearskin!” 


Finally, assuming that you do not 
want either a shotgun peep sight or 
an installed, properly aligned selec- 
tive choke device to correct eleva- 
tion errors in shot pattern place- 
ment, you can get a competent gun- 
smith to alter the angle of the butt- 
plate (and thereby barrel pitch- 
down) to the degree needed. 


However, it will first be neces- 
sary for you to pattern your shot- 
gun to determine just how much too 
high or too low it shoots, so that the 
gunsmith can make a logical ap- 
proach to the job. 


The suggested improvements 
won’t hold if—for some reason— 
stock dimensions aren’t substantially 
correct for your physique in respect 
to comb height, drop at heel and 
length of pull. Given a gun that fits 
you, any competent gunsmith can 
correct errors in shot impact eleva- 
tions by one of the alterations de- 
scribed... 


One thing, sure: Either there is an 
Ithaca Model 37 factory-stocked to 
measurements that will fit you or 
else one of these fine shotguns can 
be tailored to fit. @ 
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is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 

Registered, Weighed By 


Catch Witnessed By 
At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Ss te ile 8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 

ee SOLA Be oe Pe 2 A 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 

Rte Et 2 pg 2S ee 1’ pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 

EAS) Bich EL ee ty 4 Neo Ue Se 2 pounds or larger 
BLACK CRAPPIE 

te RON Pe ae Pees 2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Although there is no closed season in Florida for hunting rabbits, a Hunting License is required for the taking of Cottontail and Marsh 
rabbits during scheduled hunting season.—Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III. 
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Enter or extend my subscription for _______. year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


Pew only $2.00 [] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 
TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 Mearme ti oo ap 


THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 Cie a ae 
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